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INTRODUCTION. 


Th E military ſcience has been defined the 
SCIENCE OF ORDER. Whether that be a 
proper definition of it, is not to the preſent 
purpoſe to determine. It may be divided into 
two general parts: firſt, the aRT OF WAR; 
whieh likewiſe branches out into ſeveral others: 
and, ſecondly, MILITARY DISCIPLINE; 
which is to be more immediately our ſubject, 


and may be defined the formation, training, 


and government of troops. 


Though the general principles of the art 
of war be the fame in all ages and countries, 
yet in the particular modes various changes 
are effected by the flux of time, and by the 
improvements that are made, and the arts that 
are invented, in the courſe of it. Conqueſt 
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is no longer eſtabliſhed on the ſame baſis, and 
the ſuperiority of troops is no longer founded 
on the ſame principles, as they have been. 
The event of a battle depends much leſs at 
preſent on the perſonal ſtrength and proweſs 
of individuals, than it did in the days of our 
forefathers; and the ſuperiority of one nation 
over another in thoſe particulars is no longer 
of the ſame importance. No great degree of 
perſonal ſtrength is required for the preſent 
method of fighting; and, as for courage, it 


has been found to conſiſt more in diſcipline, 


than in any particular conſtitution either of 
mind or body. Diſcipline improves the cou- 
rage men have derived from nature, and by 
inſpiring them with a confidence in themſelves, 
and in each other, excites an artificial courage 
where the natural one is deficient. It is diſci- 
pline that creates and preſerves that principle 
of union, which guides and directs to an uni- 
form end thouſands of perſons endowed with 
different and even oppoſite talents, and urged 
on by various intereſts, wiſhes, and inclina- 
tions. 


© $I 


into confuſion ; or that order, ſubordination, 
and obedience to command, are fled : in which 
caſe every man conſults his own perſonal ſafety, 
at the inſtigation of the predominant paſſion, 


fear, or the defire of ſelf-preſervation. Now - 


thoſe troops that are the beſt diſciplined will 
retain the longeſt that order and obedience : 
therefore, the beſt diſciplined troops are with 
moſt difficulty put into confuſion ; or, in other 
words, are the leaſt liable to be conquered, 


But to illuſtrate the advantages of diſcipline 


is required neither logical proof, nor mathe- 


matical demonſtration ; its neceſſity having 
been eſtabliſned by the moſt convincing, if 
not the ſureſt, of all teſts, that of experience : 
and this ſubject has been ſo copiouſly treated 
by numbers of military authors, that it is need- 
leſs to expatiate any further on it here; and 
indeed it would be difficult to produce — 
new matter on ſo threadbare a topic. It ſhall 
not then be our buſineſs to hold forth the uſe 
and neceſſity of diſcipline, but to explain what 
that diſcipline conſiſts in, through its ſeveral 


branches (1). 1 
efore 


(1) By military diſcipline is meant the mecha- 
racal part of the buſineſs of war; which is the 
only one that can be reduced to fixed and preciſe 

A 2 rules. 
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Before we proceed any further it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe, that though ſome py 


rules. Sometimes the word diſcipline bears the 
confined fignification of regimen ; or the principles, 
laws, and method of government : thus, when we 
ſay, ſuch troops are kept under ſtrict diſcipline, 
we mean, that the laws, by which they are go- 
verned, are ſevere: but here it is to be taken in 
its utmoſt latitude. 


In this ſenſe, I conſider military diſcipline as 
divided into three diſtin branches, which alſo 
admit of their ſeveral ſub-diviſions. The firſt is, 
the formation, training, and exerciſing of troops, 
or teaching them how to array themſelves ; the 
management of their arms, their movements or 
evolutions, and the practice of every thing that 
may be executed in the field: the ſecond I take 
to be the ordinary duties and routine of the ſervice ; 
as the manner of mounting guards in camp and 
garriſon, going rounds, paying honours, perform- 
ing ceremonies, &c. which is intimately connected 
with the firſt part, and founded principally upon 
it: the third part of diſcipline conſiſts in the laws 
and inſtitutions of war (which are, firſt, the act 
of parliament for the government of the army, 
then the articles of war framed by his Majeſty, 
as well as other regulations eſtabliſhed by him; 
and, laſtly, the unwritten law, or cuſtom of war), 
and comprehends every thing that relates to — 

0 


323 
of our ſubject may appear trifling, yet perhaps 


they are ſo only in appearance, and may poſ- 
ſibly be of more importance than ſome gentle- 
men are apt to imagine ; that even the minutiæ 
of diſcipline are not beneath the notice of any 
military man : for it has been a general remark, 
that as thoſe regiments, which have made the 
beſt figure on the parade, have, when taken 
upon ſervice, diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt 
againſt the enemy; ſo that thoſe officers, who 
have in their riper years turned out to be the 
ableſt generals, have, when young in the ſer- 
vice, been the moſt remarkable for their at- 
tention to every point of diſcipline, to the 
minute and trifling, as well as to the greater 
and more important parts of their duty( 2). 


of perſons, adminiſtration of juſtice, &c. The 
ſame connexion ſubſiſts between this and the ſecond 
— of diſcipline, as between the ſecond and the 
firſt. Of theſe parts, the firſt is alluded to in the 
title- page of this work, by the expreſſion of Mili- 
tary arrangement, the two others by that of Diſci- 


pline of war. 


(2) In general it may be aſſerted, that no of- 
ficer will ever be fit to command an army, who 
has not riſen through all the regular e 
and made himſelf maſter of his duty in every one 
of them; juſt in the ſame manner as no one will 

| 2 ever 
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ever attain a thorough and critical knowledge of 
a language, who has not laid a proper foundation, 
.and grounded himſelf in the elements of it. But 
to this general rule, I am aware, that many par- 
ticular exceptions may be urged ; as, for inſtance, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the late conqueror 
of Plaſſey ; to which objection I ſhall only anſwer, 
that ſuch heaven-born generals are not the produce 
of every day, and that no one has a right to imi- 
tate them in eonduct, who is not in a capacity to 
emulate them in genius and good fortune ; which 
laſt Cæſar avers to be the firſt requifite in a com- 
mander. Beſides, theſe inſtances, when they hap- 
pen, do not prove, becauſe genius enables a man 
to accompliſh great exploits, and to ſurmount pro- 
digious — without experience, that he nught 
not have atchieved more in proportion, with the 
aſſiſtance of the latter. It is B g to hear 
perſons declare their contempt of the minute parts 
of diſcipline, whoſe buſineſs it is to be acquainted 
with nothing further, and who perhaps are ac- 
quainted with nothing elſe, with this additional 
misfortune, that they are unacquainted with them 
| likewiſe. For among thoſe who profeſs their ſcorn 

of diſcipline, we ſhall generally find, that it pro- 
ceeds from their 1gnorance of it, and not — 
their knowledge or conviction of its futility. 
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SECTION I. 


Analyſis of | an Army. —Strength of a Battalion 


of Infantry. — Peace and War Eſtabliſhment 
of a Regiment. 


AN Army is to be conſidered as it is 
formed of different arms, or kinds of troops, 
or as it is reſolved into its component parts. 


As to the different kinds or ſpecies of troops, 
they are either cavalry, dragoons, or infantry ; 
befides the corps appointed to the ſervice of 
the artillery (1). Infantry conſiſted formerly 

of 


(1) The ſervice of the dragoons, on its firſt 
inſtitution, was a kind of medium between that 
of the cavalry and the infantry. They were then 
muſketeers mounted on horſeback, more for the 
ſake of expedition, than for fighting or charging 
an enemy : when they had occaſion to fight, they 

enerally diſmounted. But now in moſt ſervices 
in Europe, and particularly in the Britiſh, the dra- 
goons are nothing inferior to the cavalry, but be- 
ing ſtill trained to. the exerciſe of the foot, they are 
capable of ſerving alike on foot as on horſeback. 
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of pikemen and muſketeers ; but ſince the in- 
vention 


The inſtitution of dragoons we derived from the 
French, among whom 1t was deviſed by Marſhal 


Briſac. Whence they took their name does not 


appear ſo clearly. Some think they were called 
Dragons, . a ſoldier mounted in this man- 
ner, with his burning match (which was in uſe 
before the invention of the firelock) bore ſome 
reſemblance to a fiery dragon; others imagine, 
that this name was given them, in the way of diſ- 
paragement, by the enemy, on account of the 
ravages they committed; for it was chiefly their 
buſineſs to go upon expeditions, and lay countries 
under contribution. Others think, that the name 
was taken from the Roman draconarius; hut this 
was an officer, whoſe duty had no reſemblance to 
that of a dragoon. After all, the moſt probable 
ſuppoſition is, that the name was either given them 
by the inſtitutor, or elſe aſſumed by themſelves, 
as expreſſive of their activity and valour. 


Since dragoons have been put on the footing of 
cavalry, a very ſmall number of the latter have 
been kept up in our ſervice; there being at pre- 
ſent only five regiments of cavalry, properly ſo 
called, on the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſhments ; be- 
ſides. the life guards. - We have three regiments 
called Dragoon-guards ; but this diſtinction is 
merely nominal ; thoſe three regiments being 
exactly on the ſame footing with the other regi- 

| | ments 
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vention of the bayonet, pikes have 17 ex- 
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ments of dragoons ; notwithſtanding they claim 
precedence of them. 


Of the dragoons or cavalry, ſome regiments are 
light and others _ but this regards only the 
ſize of men and horſes, weight of offenſive arms, 
and difference of training. Formerly the heavy 
cavalry were completely provided with defenfive 
arms; at preſent none are uſed but the helmet, 
and that' not muſket-proof, worn by the dragoons. 
In time of war, indeed, the heavy-mounted have 
of late been furniſhed with ſkull-caps and breaſt- 
plates: and their uſe in battle may be readily con- 
ceived from a computation made by the King of 
Pruſſia, that in one action laſt war above 600 
horſemen's lives were ſaved by the cuiraſs or 
breaſt-plate. "Thoſe worn by the French cavalry 
are proof only againſt a piſtol bullet. 


The bulk of our modern armies is compoſed, 
as was the caſe among the antients, of infantry. 
In that dreary and barbarous interval between the 
decay of the military ſcience, which took place 
with the ſubverſion of the Roman empire, and its 
modern revival, which happened about the ſame 
time with that of arts — letters, an army was 
judged to be ſtrong and formidable, in proportion 
as it abounded with cavalry; and this branch, 
from the ſuperiority of its inſtitution, the repute 
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ploded throughout Europe (2). Of late years 
| the 


in which it was held, and the rank of the perſons 
who compoſed it, challenged a precedency beyond 
the other, which it is now by no means entitled to. 
The Engliſh, indeed, who during theſe ages were 
ſuperior to moſt, if not to all the other — 
nations, in their military inſtitutions, always had 
in their armies a conſiderable body of infantry 
(for moſt of the archers ſerved on foot, though a 
great part of them were mounted); and this per- 
haps was a principal cauſe of thoſe ſplendid victo- 
Ties, which our Edwards and Henries obtained 
with ſmall bodies over much greater numbers of 
the enemy. Among the French not a fingle foot 
ſoldier was to be ſeen; and their armies conſiſted 
entirely of horſe, for the ſpace of ſeveral centu- 
ries, excepting ſome mercenary foot, hired of fo- 
reigners, and particularly of their neighbours the 
Swiſs cantons. Infantry was no leſs neglected 
among the Spaniards, as we are informed from a 
circumſtance, which at the fame time gives us the 
derivation of the name. The army of a Spaniſh 
monarch, which conſiſted entirely of cavalry, 
having been routed by the Moors, and being 
cloſely purſued by the enemy, the Infanta ſud- 
denly raifed a body of men, whom ſhe armed, as 
well as ſhe could, and marched with all expedition 
to the ſuccour of her father. 'The Mooriſh cavalry 

urſuing the Spaniards in ſome diſorder, the In- 
6 in a cloſe country, 
8 | engaged, 
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the inſtitution of light-armed infantry has been 
revived, and a company in each regiment al- 
lotted to that ſervice, 


Again, 


engaged, and gave them a complete overthrow. 
Footmen were then ſo unuſual among the Spaniards, 
that they had no name for them : hence, on that 
occaſion, they called them Infanteria, in honour 
of the Infanta ; which name was perpetuated and 
adopted by the other European armies. 


(2) Soon after the invention of fire-arms, one 
third of each battalion was armed with harque- 
buſſes, or muſkets, and the remainder with pikes ; 
the pikemen being placed in the center, and the 
* muſketeers upon the flanks. But in proceſs of time, 
fire-arms growing more into repute, the pikes 
were reduced to a third. Theſe pikemen were 
completely * with defenſive armour; the 
pikes were drawn up in battalion, the ſpears of the 
fifth rank reaching about three feet beyond the 
front. At length, about the middle of the laſt 
century, pikes began to be generally diſcontinued 
io abdog of then by moſt of the 


entates in Europe; but notwithſtanding the 


ayonet fixed upon the muzzle of the firelock 
ſeems to anſwer every intention of the pike, and 
to unite the two characters of pikeman and muſ- 
keteer in one, yet many intelligent and experienced 
officers have of late recommended the revival of 


the pike, particularly Count Saxe, It has — 


0 : 


Again, when we conſider an army as re- 
ſolved into its conſtituent parts, it is firſt di- 
vided into wings; thoſe wings into brigades 
and thoſe brigades into regiments, or into 
ſquadrons and battalions. 


| Itis worthy of obſervation, that in the moſt 
remote parts of the world, and among nations 
who have not had the ſmalleſt intercourſe with 


been propoſed for the defence of our iſland in caſe 
of invaſion, by General Lloyd, in a pamphlet 
lately ſuppreſſed by government. The officers 
and ſerjeants are ſtill armed with half-pikes, which 
are called ſpontoons and halberds. 


The pike was the offenſive weapon of the Gre- 

cian phalanx. That of the Macedonians, called 
the Sariſſa, was twenty-one feet long; which was 
three more than that of the other Grecian ſtates. 
The Swiſs were the firſt among the moderns who 
uſed this weapon. i 


The infantry at preſent carry no defenſive ar- 
mour. Their only offenſive arms are, the fireloc k 
or muſket, and the bayonet. The grenadiers are 
alſo armed with ſwords or hangers; and, on ſome 
occaſions, are provided with hand- grenades, eſpe- 

cially in the attack and defence of fortified places. 
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eich other, the fame diviſions, or nearly the 
fame, have been adopted in their reſpective 
armies; at leaſt among ſuch as have arrived 
to any degree of proficiency in the art of war. 
Experience, which is productive of the ſame 
effects in all countries, and which dictates the 
ſame precepts in all quarters of the globe, has 
pointed out to different people the neceſſity of 
forming their troops into ſmall diſtinct bodies; 
the cavalry into ſquadrons, confiſting of from 
100 to 200 men, and the infantry 

into battalions, -of from 500 to Strength of 
I000, The preſent eſtabliſh- a Battalion. 
ment of battalions, which pre- 

vails among the European powers, is gene- 
rally of about 600 or 700 men; which have 
been found as many as can be manceuvred to- 
gether with eaſe and ſafety before an enemy. 


The modern European battalion correſponds 
to the Roman cohort, as the brigade does to 
the legion; and even the phalanx (3) of the 

Greeks, 


A 


(3) It is well known, that the Roman legion 
was drawn up in three lines, called haftati, prin- 
cipes, and triarii. Theſe anſwered to the modern 
wan, battle, and reſerve, Yet of late the laſt has 
been omitted, armies being now for the moſt part 
marſhalled in two lines only: Thus alſo we find 

. that 


1 


Greeks, though it appears a huge maſs col- 
lected and drawn up without art or method, 
Was 


that the Romans frequently reduced their three 
lines to two, by incorporating the triarii with the 
principes. 


A brigade, or an army in ſolid column, repre- 
ſents the phalanx; and a brigade in line the legion, 
diveſted of its cavalry. In every legion there 
were ſix cohorts, each of about the ſtrength of 
our battalions, there being ten centuries or com- 
panies in a cohort. The eſtabliſhment of theſe 
centuries varied alſo in the ſame manner as that 
of our companies; though their numbers never 
exceeded one hundred, but were generally ſixty, 
and ſometimes ſo low as thirty; which we may 
call their peace eſtabliſhment. 


Though the phalanx had its diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions, with officers poſted to the command of 
each, yet there were no intervals between the 
diviſions. The ordinary depth of the phalanx 
was fixteen in file, which was led by an officer, 
called Decurio. Two files compoſed a Dilochy, 
commanded by an officer called Dilochita; two 
dilochies made a Tetrarchy, led by an officer called 
Tetrarch; two tetrarchies made a Taxtarchy, com- 
manded by a Taxiarch; two of theſe compoſed a 
 Syntagmatarchy, which had the ſame number, viz. 
faxteen, in rank as in file; two ang 
' made 
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was divided, as we are informed by Arrian, 
in the fame manner as our battalions, when 


told off for the firings and manceuvres. 
The 


made a Pentecofiarchy; two of theſe laſt made a 
Chiliarchy, which comes neareſt to our regiments, 
conſiſting of one thouſand and twenty-four men, 
and its commander, called a Chiliarch, repreſents 
our colonel ; two chiliarchies made a Myriarchy ; 
two of theſe a Phalangarchy, or ſmaller phalanx, 
which may be ſaid to reſemble our brigade, and 
its commander, a brigadier ; two phalangarchies 
compoſed a Diphalangarchy ; and two of theſe laſt 
made a complete phalanx, conſiſting of one thou- 
ſand and ns 40m Hon in rank, and fixteen in file, 
which makes in all 16,384 men. 


To ſhew the correſpondence between a modern 
and a Grecian army, however diflimilar they may 
at firſt ſight appear, we ſhall ſuppoſe one of the 
former to confilt of four brigades, each brigade of 
four regiments or battalions, and each battalion of 
1024 men. 'This army muſt be drawn up either 
two or four deep in one line; or if drawn up three 
deep, as is now the cuſtom, it muſt be formed 
four deep, by a movement explained in the ſection 
of manceuvres. Each battalion muſt then be or- 
dered to form columns by grand-diviſions on their 
right-hand platoons ; and when the columns have 
cloſed in to the center, the army is become, ex- 
cept in what relates to arms offenſive and _ 

ves 
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The uſual eſtabliſhment of a battalion of 
infantry in the Britiſh army is from 500 or 600 
to 1000 men (4); and conſiſts of eight batta- 
ion companies, and two flank companies, one 
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five, a complete phalanx. Here each wing of the 
army repreſents a diphalangarchy, each brigade a 
Phalangarchy ; each battalion (which we ſuppoſe 
to have four grand diviſions) a chiliarchy ; each 
grand diviſion a ſyntagmatarchy ; and each ſubdi- 
viſion, or company, a taxiarchy. 


In the ſame manner the phalanx may be opened, 
ſo as to reſemble our army drawn up in line; and 
it appears that this was ſometimes practiſed ; for 
each file was divided and ſubdivided into half and 


quarter files for the expreſs purpoſe of doubling up. 


(4) It muſt be confeſſed, that the latter num- 
ber is rather unwieldy for action; but it ſhould be 
conſidered, that after making allowance for thenum- 
ber of men, which will uſually be wanting to com- 
plete a regiment, the ſick, wounded, and priſoners, 
as well as thoſe who may be detached, attendin 
the baggage, or upon the duties, few battalions wi 
muſter more than two thirds of their complement 
in the field, efpecially in the advanced ſtage of a 
campaign. A {ſmall regiment is conſumed by its 


oven internal duties; two thirds of the eftabliſh- 


ment cannot often be got together, even 1n peace- 
able campaigns, _ 


* 


Formerly, 


5 


of which is of grenadiers, and the 'other of 
light infantry. 


Theſe two companies are compoſed of the 
choſen men of the regiment ; the former, of 
ſuch as are moſt remarkable for ſtrength, ſize, 
and courage ; the latter, of ſuch as excel moſt 
in ſpirit and activity. Two of the above re- 
quiſite qualifications muſt frequently be taken 
upon truſt; and indeed, in the formation of 
grenadiers and light infantry in our ſervice, 
they are ſeldom particularly attended to; ſuch 
qualities being rarely deficient in any of the 
natives that compoſe the Britiſh army. In 
time of peace theſe flank companies always 
remain with their regiments ; but upon ſervice 
are generally formed into ſeparate battalions, 
and are employed upon the moſt arduous and 
important enterpriſes (5). 

Peace 


Formerly, when regiments were two or three _ 
thouſand ſtrong, they were divided into three 
parts, called the colonel's, lieutenant-colonel's, 
and major's diviſions ; and even when they con- 
ſiſted of ten companies, at 100 men each, they 
were formed into two ' battalions. M. Guibert 
thinks no battalion ſhould conſiſt of more than 
540 men, or 180 file, 


(5) Some commanding officers of regiments go 
upon a very erroneous idea in forming their gre- 
Vor. I. B nadiers 
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Peace Efla- The eſtabliſhment of a com- 
bliſhment. pany in time of peace conſiſts 
| of a captain, lieutenant, enſign, 
two ſerjeants, one drummer, and about 30 
rank and file, When they are raiſed to the 
number of three ſerjeants, two drummers, and 
50 rank and file, it may be called a medium 
eſtabliſhment : but in time of war, they are 


uſually raiſed by degrees to ſeventy, and in 


ſome regiments to an hundred, When a com- 
pany conſiſts of 100 rank and file, another 


lieutenant is always added. 
War Eſtabliſb- The moſt convenient war 
ment. eſtabliſhment is about 70 


rank and file per company, 
which. was that of moſt of the regiments laſt 
war. A battalion then on this elabliſhment 
will conſiſt of one colonel, one lieutenant- 


nadiers and light infantry. It is by no means 
neceſſary, that the grenadiers ſhould be the talleſt 
men in the regiment ; on the contrary, many may 
do for the battalion, that are too tall for the gre- 
nadier company. Neither ſhould the light com- 
pany be compoſed of the ſhorteſt men, or the 
yaungeſt boys, in the corps. Strength is no leſs 


' requiſite in a light-infantry man, than activity in 


a or: for at preſent their duties are much 


alike, and both are generally employed on the 
ſame ſervices. 


colonel, 


E 


colonel, one major (who have their on com- 
panies), 7 captains, one captain-lieutenant, 
11 lieutenants, 8 enſigns, 30 ſerjeants, 20 
drummers, and 700 rank and file. 


The ſtaff of a regiment are, the chaplain, 
the ſurgeon and mate, the quarter-maſter, the 


adjutant, and ferjeant-major (6), 


(6) The captain-lieutenant had formerly a 
diſtin rank between the captains and lieutenants 
of the army; but in 1772 his Majeſty granted all 
the captain- lieutenants the rank of captain. They 
ſtill have the pay only of lieutenants, and, not 
having any company of their own, are in fact but 
lieutenants of the colonel's company, with the bre- 
vet rank of captain. . 


The grenadier and light-infantry companies, 
inſtead of a lieutenant and enſign, have each two 
lieutenants; and in Fuſileer regiments, or corps 
in which the officers and ſerjeants carry fuſils in 
the room of ſpontoons and halberds, there are 
no enſigns, but inſtead of them an inferior order 
of lieutenants, who are called ſecond lieutenants, 
and form a diſtin rank between the heutenants 
and enſigns, as the captain- lieutenants formerly 
did between the captains and the lieutenants of 
the army. There 1s one regiment, viz. the 7th 
or Engliſh Fuzileers, in which all the ſubalterns 
are firſt lieutenants. | 
B 2 There 
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- There are no fifers allowed on the eſtabliſhment 


in a regiment of foot, except two to the grenadier 


company: the others, if any, are paid and muſ- 

* private ſoldiers; and although his Majeſty 
allows each regiment to have a band of muſic, yet 
all the muſicians are muſtered as privates, if borne 
at all upon the ſtrength of the regiment, and the 
additional expence is made good by the field-offi- 
cers and captains of companies. 6 


A ſerjeant is appointed to aſſiſt the 2 
maſter, and is called the quarter- maſter- ſerjeant. 
One of the drummers acts as drum- major. Theſe 


two do not properly belong to the ſtaff, though 


they act as -officers ; and the ſerjeant- major 
himſelf, though conſidered as one of the ſtaff, is 
nevertheleſs muſtered as a private ſerjeant. 
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SECTION IL 


Of Suberdinationof Rank. —Officers of an Army. 
— Commander in Chief. — Rant and Duties 
of the General Officers. —Of the Staff Officers. 
— Officers of a Brigade.— Of a Regiment, — 
Of a Company.-Non-commiſſion Officers. 


Tu E firſt ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment of 
diſcipline, and the formation of troops, is the 
appointment of officers to command them, 
And in this appointment of officers, the firſt 
principle is, that there be always one ſupreme 
and ſole in command. Therefore a regular 
gradation or chain of authority muſt be ob- 
ſerved, from the commander in chief of an 
army down to the loweſt non- commiſſion offi- 
cer of a company; the ſmalleſt diſtinct body 
of which an army is compoſed. 
But excluſive of this ſubordinate chain, 
there are branches which take different direc- 
tions, and which terminate in themſelves ; 
though they derive their origin from the ſame 
general head. Such are the officers who are 
called of the ſtaff : they have peculiar depart- 
ments, and are ſubject only to the authority 
of the commander of that body to which they 

q: B 3 | are 
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are appendages, or to his ſuperiors. Thus the 
adjutant-general is immediately ſubſervient to 
the commander in chief; a major of brigade 
to his brigadier; and an adjutant to the com- 
manding officer of his battalion. | 
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This relative connection will be beſt illuſ. 
we trated by the table on the following page. 


EXPLANATION OF THE INITIALS. 


CG Captain General. fe 
| AG Aijutant General, Q Suarter- 
if Maſter General. b 
i G General. 
LG Lieutenant-General. 
M G Major-General. 
| B G Brigadier-General. 
1 B M Brigade Major. B C Brigade 
„ Commiſſary. 
C Colonel. 3 
A Adjutant. S. Surgeon, 
Q 9uarter- Maſter. Ch Chaplain. 
L C Lieutenant-Colonel. 
M Major. 
C Captain. 
6 — 
nſign. 
St 3: 
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It muſt be obſerved, that, by the ſyſtem of 

+ ſubordinate repreſentation, the power and pre- 

rogative of the higheſt officer deſcends in his 

| abſence to the next in degree: thus, while 

| an officer remains, no corps can be without 

| its commander, For inſtance, if the colonel 

if and lieutenant-colonel of a regiment are not 

1 preſent, the major ſucceeds to the authority of 

commandant ; and, in that caſe, the ſame obe- 
dience is due to him as to the colonel. 


| ü 
_ | 
ll [24 ] 
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This points out the method by which we 
ſhall conſider the rank and duties of the diffe- 


rent officers. 


The officers, by which an 

Officers of army, conſidered as an aggre- 
an Army. - gate body, is commanded, are 
the CAPTAIN GENERAL, Or 

commander in chief, and the other GENERAL 
and STAFF OFFICERS, L 


| A general appointed to com- 
Commander mand an army has for the moſt 
in Chief. part a commiſſion of commander 
in chief: and the extent of his 

n muſt depend on the powers with 
which he is inveſted by that commiſſion. 
Some years back there were field-marſhals, 
but at preſent there are none of that denomi- 

755 nation 
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nation among the Britiſh troops. The rank 
of commander in chief, or captain-general, 
is commonly ſuppoſed to correſpond to the 
degree of field-marſhal in the French ſervice ; 
et there is this difference: the rank of a 
' field-marſhal of France is permanent and ge- 
neral ; whereas that of an Engliſh commander 
in chief or captain-general is temporary and 
local (1): for a lieutenant or even a major 
general has often in our ſervice the appoint- 
ment of commander in chief, 


The power of filling up vacant commiſſions, 
and of iſſuing warrants for the aſſembling and 
holding of general courts martial, &c. is uſu- 


(1) The rank of a French Marſhal anſwers to 
that of our general, and not, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, to that of our captain-general ; the only 

intermediate rank between a Mareſchal de France, 
and a Mareſchal de Camp (or Major-general), be- 
ing the lieutenant-general, a rank firſt inſtituted 


by Lewis XIV. If any officer among the French 


can be compared to our captain-general, it is the 
Mareſchal General des camps et armees. The laſt 
who enjoyed that dignity was Count Saxe. 


It muſt be obſerved, that, in our ſervice, the 
rank of general is ſometimes temporary and local; 


but that of captain-general is ſo invariably. . 


ally 


| 
| 
J 
| 
ly 
1 
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1 
ll ally delegated by the king to the commanders 
| in chief, whom he appoints, within their re- 
ive commands or diſtricts. On ſervice 
| abroad, the commanders in chief generally 
| have the privilege of ſigning commiſſions ; 
but in Great-Britain and Ireland, though they 
j! may nominate to vacancies, yet every thing is 
| done in the King's name, and all commiſſions 
2 are ſigned by his Majeſty. 


A proper number of GENERAL 
General OFFICERS are appointed according 
1 ' Officers. to the ſtrength of the army. For 
1 this proportion no certain rules are 
eſtabliſned. When the army is conſiderable, 
1 the following may be conſidered as an ade- 


0 quate ſtaff, excluſive of the commander in 
[ x chief: a general for the horſe, and one for the 
[| | foot; or a general for each wing of the army: 


Wii a major-general for every two brigades z and 
I about half that number of lieutenant-generals, 


| | Notwithſtanding the diſtinct appellations of 

general, lieutenant and major general, their 
4 duties are much the ſame. Thoſe terms ſerve 
| little other purpoſe, but to denote the ſucceſ- 
> ſive gradations of rank. 


The command or inſpection of each re- 
ſpective wing is often aſſigned to the two 
Be officers 
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officers next in rank to the commander in 
chief: or, ſuppoſing the army in three divi- 
ſions, the right may be aſſigned to one, the 
left to another, and the center to a third; 
according to circumſtances, and the ſtrength 
of the army. Thus, if a general commands, 
a lieutenant- general may be appointed to the 
command of each wing: when a lieutenant- 
general is at the head of the army, each wing 
or diviſion may be commanded by a major- 
general, On ſome occaſions, the horſe and 
foot are ſeparate commands, 


In camp, when the army is large, there are 
uſually a lieutenant and major general of the 
day on duty; whoſe buſineſs it is to take charge 
of the picquet; go the rounds of the quarter- 
guards, and ordinary guards of the camp; to 
receive all reports, and make them to the 
commander in chief. The major-general re- 
ports to his immediate ſuperior, the lieutenant- 
general of the day, When the army 1s to 
march into another encampment, the major- 
general of the day goes on before, and fixes 
the right and left of the line, the proper ſitua- 
tion of the guards and out-poſts, the head 
quarters, &c. ; after which he leaves the par- 
ticular diſtribution to the care of the quarter- 
maſter-general, 


At 
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At a ſiege, a general officer is appointed to 
the command of each attack. On the day of 
march, each column of the army has its own . 
general officer to lead and command it, Theſe 
duties are done by ſeniority. 


The ordinary duties, as the picquet or day; 
detachments, which may be for convoys, expe- 
ditions, or covering foragers; general courts- 
martial, &c. are taken in rotation by the ge- 
neral officers of each rank. ; 


A general is allowed four aid-du-camps, a 
lieutenant-general two, and a major-general 
one, to carry their orders. The guards they 


are entitled to, and the honours they receive 


from the troops, may be ſeen among the ge- 
neral ſtanding orders. But it is to be remarked, 


that no general officer is entitled to exact theſe 


honours, or to aſſume any command, unleſs 
when in actual employment (2). 


(2) Generals in our army are paid only when 
employed; in which circumſtance the land varies 
from the naval ſervice. It is for this reaſon they 
are allowed to have regiments, and to make ſuch 
immenſe profits by the eloathing. 


A general may appoint more aid-du-camps ; but 
ay 1s allowed only for the number here ſpecified. 
he king's aid-du-camps have the rank of colonel. 


Beſides 


E 


Beſides the general officers 
and their aid-du- camps, there Staff Officers 
are other officers upon the ſtaff, of an Army. 
who are properly called the * 
STAFF-OFFICERS of the army, Of theſe the 
principal are, the ADJUTANT, and QUARTER= 
MASTER GENERAL. $ 


The adjutant- general is the officer who 
manages, In conjunction with the majors of 
brigade, ' the whole detail of the army. He 
regulates the portion of duty for each brigade, 
and demands of the majors the number of 
officers and men they are ſeverally to furniſh. 
He alſo keeps the reflux of all the general and 
field officers; whom he warns for duty in 
public orders. Through him all the written 
orders of the general paſs to the different bri- 
gades : after receiving them from the com- 
mander in chief, he communicates them to 
the ' general officers of the day, and to the 
majors of brigade. On the day of march, or 
of battle, he receives from the general the 
diſpoſition of the whole army, in order that 
he may give the neceſſary directions; and 
aſſiſts perſonally in drawing up the lines, and 
putting the columns 'in proper order. A re- 
turn is ſent to him every morning by the 
majors of brigade; and an orderly ſerjeant 
from each brigade attends him daily to. carry 
his orders. It is a part of his buſineſs to be 


preſent - 
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preſent on the general parade, when the 
guards, out- poſts, and detachments, are form- 
ing, to ſee that the brigade- major of the day 


does his duty. At a ſiege, he orders the pro- 
per number of guards for the trenches, and of 
workmen from the different brigades: he alſo 
ſigns the warrant for the payment of the work- 

men. He is always an attendant upon the 

general's perſon; and muſt reſide at or near 

the head- quarters. This poſt of adjutant- 

general confers no rank on the perſon who 

holds it; but as it requires experience, no leſs 

than activity, it is in a large army uſually oc- 

cupied by a general officer (3). | 


The office of QUARTER-MASTER-GENERAL 
relates, as the name itſelf implies, to the dif- 
tribution of quarters for the army, When 
the army is to encamp, he goes on, the day 
before, with the major-general of the day, to 
chuſe the ground for the encampment. After 
the major-general has marked the right and 
left of the line, the quarter-maſter-general, 
aſſiſted by the quarter-maſters of corps, traces 


out the diſtribution for the whole army, It is 


(3) The term, adjutant-genergl, is itſelf ex- ; 1 


reſſive of this officer's duty. The French call 
im major- general; conſidering him as the head 
of all the majors of brigade. 3 


„ 
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his duty. to provide carriages, &c, on the 
march ; and when the army goes into quar- 
ters, to aſſiſt the general in arranging the can- 

tonments. He has alſo the charge of finding 
proper places for the troops to forage; and to 
conduct the foragers and covering parties. 
An officer of rank and ability is generally 
choſen for this employment : the moſt requiſite 
qualification for it is a thorough. knowledge 
of the country. SEN 


The adjutant-general is provided with a 
deputy, who is alſo an officer of the army, 
to aſſiſt him in the execution of his duty. 
The quarter-maſter-general likewiſe has a de- 
puty, beſides a certain number of aſſiſtants. 


Theſe are the principal ſtaff - officers : 
though there are others attached to the ſtaff ; 
as the COMMISSARY-GENERAL, the WAGGON= 
MASTER=-GENERAL, the PROVOST-MAR TIAL, 
&c. who report either immediately to the 
commander in chief; or elfe through the ad- 


jutant-general, or one of the general officers 
of the day. 


A BRIGADIER, or, as he is 

.. -commonly ſtyled, BRIGADIER- Officers of 
GENERAL, is the commanding à Brigade. 

officer of a brigade ; and his rank, | 

like that of a captain-general, is —y 


e 
and local. A brigadier commands the oldeſt 


colonel, in the ſame manner as a commander 
in chief commands the oldeſt general in the 
army: and, as a lieutenant, or even a major, 
general, may be appointed commander in chief, 
or captain- general of an army; ſo may a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, or even a major, be appointed 


to the command of a brigade (4). 


The brigadiers of the army roll in duty like 
the general officers. When there is a major- 
general of the day, there is alſo a brigadier 
of the day, to aſſiſt him in viſiting the guards, 
in poſting thoſe of a new encampment, taking 
command of the picquet, going the rounds, 
&c, The brigadier reports to the major-ge- 
neral of the day. They alſo take their turns, 


like the general officers, in the different duties; 


whether guard of the trenches, foraging par- 
ties, detachments, or general courts martial: 
for all which they are warned by the adjutant- 
general in public orders. 


Each brigadier has an officer, 
Major of called MAJOR OF BRIGADE, who 
Brigade. ſerves him both in quality of ad- 

jutant-general and aid-du-camp : 


(4) This officer has no commiſſion, 
but 


a 


but as a brigadier is a general officer ore - in 
his own brigade, he cannot iſſue his orders, 
or extend his authority, any farther. 


The majors of brigade manage all the de- 
tail of the Cents with the adjutants of corps, 


in the ſame manner as the adjutant-general 


manages with them the detail of the whole 
army. After they have received from him the 

eneral orders, they take them to their ſeveral 
— and from them receive the parti- 
cular orders for the brigade; which they after- 
wards deliver, with the general orders, to the 
different adjutants. The brigade being ordered 
to furniſh ſo many men and officers for duty, 
they parcel out the total between the corps of 
which the brigade is compoſed, drawing from 
each regiment its due proportion. They do 
not name the captains and ſubalterns, as the 
adjutant-general does the general and field- 
officers, for duty; but leave it to be done by 


the adjutants (5). | 
; ' A bri- 


(5). This office of major of brigade confers 
no rank on the perſan that holds it: nevertheleſs 
within theſe laſt three or four years they have had 
commiſſions from the war-office; and, I find, it 
has been in contemplation to give them the Tank 
of major in the army, It appears, indeed, irre- 

Yes. I. C gular 
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A brigade- major is appointed for the day in 
camp; which duty is taken in rotation by all 
the majors of brigade in the line, He receives 
on the general parade the detachments from 
the ſeveral brigades; and forms the ordinary 
guards of the camp, the out-poſts, detach- 
ments, &c. When any _ extraordinary 
happens, the officers commanding guards and 
out-poſts make an immediate report to the 
major of brigade, who carries it to the briga- 
dier, or major-general of the day; or, in their 
abſence, to the adjutant-general. 


The general officers always appoint their 
own aid-du-camps ; but the majors of brigade 
are not always appointed by their own briga- 
diers. Sometimes they are nominated by his 


gular and unjuſt, that a town-major ſhould have 
rank in virtue of his office, and a brigade-major 
none. 


When a major of brigade has a commiſſion as 
ſuch, he takes rank with the other majors, accord- 
ing to the date of that commiſſion ; if not, ac- 
cording to his other rank in the army. | 


The brigade-majors ſhould, by analogy, ke 
the riſer of. the held-officers of the “- hs 
adjutant- general that of the general officers only. 


Majeſty, 


(WJ 

Majefty, or the perſon who repreſents him; 
in which caſe they have commiſhons. When 
appointed by the . * they are generally 
choſen among the captains or ſubalterns of the 
brigade. As the adjutants of regiments are 
often ſubaltern officers, the poſt of brigade- 
major ſhould always be given to ſome officer 
of a higher rank : it has frequently been the 
principle to confer this office on the oldeſt 
captain in the brigade, 


The officers of a * ee. 
or battalion are the field and Officers of a 


ſtaff officers ; they correſpond Regiment. 


to the general and ſtaff officers 

of an army. And firſt of the FIELD-OFFICERs, 
who are in general three, viz. a COLONEL, a 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, and a MAJOR. 


I fay, in general; for there are ſome corps 
which have for their commanders officers of 
no higher rank in the army than that of lieu- 
tenant-colonel or major. Yet whatever the 
rank of the COMMANDANT, he is poſſeſſed of 
all the authority of colonel (6). 


(6) This commiſſion of commandant, though it 
gives no higher rank in the army, confers a more 
extenſive authority in the regiment. Thus a lieu- 

C 2 tenant- 


Colonel. 
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The power of the colonel was 

Colonel. formerly much more extenſive than 
it is at preſent, As they generally 


raiſed their own regiments, they had the ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of the commiſſions; and, if 


without trial, they had at leaſt that to ſuſpend 
them at diſcretion. They have ſtill the power, 
when preſent with their regiments, of appoint- 
ing the non-commiſſion officers, and of re- 
ducing them without a court-martial : but all 
that remains of their former authority to fill 
up the vacant commiſſions, is that of examin- 
ing, and either approving or rejecting, ſuch 

entlemen as wiſh to purchaſe into the corps. 

he colonel, indeed, may take upon him, when 
he thinks proper, to recommend officers for 
promotion; and though ſuch recommendation 
may often be attended with effect, yet it is a 
matter he cannot inſiſt upon de jure, 


tenant-colonel, or major-commandant, enjoys all 
the privileges of colonel in the regiment he com- 
mands ; though a lieutenant-colonel does not ſuc- 
ceed to every prerogative of his colonel, in the 
abſence of the latter. When a corps has for its 
head a lieutenant-colonel commandant, there are 
ſometimes two majors. Not only lieutenant-colo- 
nels and majors, but ſometimes even captains, have 
the commiſſion of commandant. y 

, et 


_— had not authority to break their officers 


2] . 
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Vet the colonel ſtill retains ſufficient au- 
thority to inſure him obedience and reſpect. 
To ſecure the former, he muſt ſtrictly main- 
tain ſubordination, and bind every officer to 
a punctual diſcharge of his duty; yet, at the 
ſame time, to retain the latter, this muſt be 
done with affability and politeneſs. There 
are ſome colonels, who vainly think to pro- 
mote ſubordination by an uniform auſterity 
and hauteur in their deportment : but, how- 
ever laudable the deſign, they are greatly miſ- 
taken in the means; for theſe are only cal- 
culated to ſubvert it. Oderint dum metuant, 
ſhould never be the motto of a commanding 
officer. One who has a more intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, will, in many in- 


ſtances, be content to ſubſtitute the milder 


voice of influence in lieu of authority; and, 
by the moſt ſcrupulous impartiality in the 
diſtribution of juſtice, by the moſt watchful 
adherence to the intereſts of his corps, which 
he conſiders as his own, and by the rejection 
of all uſeleſs forms and frivolous diſtinctions 
when off duty, will eſtabliſh and maintain that 
. unanimity among his officers, without which 
it is impoſſible that diſcipline can ſubſiſt in 
perfection: for when this principle of unani- 
. mity is wanting, it is in vain that any com- 
manding officer, however great his abilities, 
attempt to form a corps; his operations will 
be thwarted by the latent virulence of oppoſi- 
C 3 tion, 
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[ 38 J | 
tion, his deſigns imperceptibly counteracted, 
and his orders evaded, or, as T acitus expreſſes 
it, rather explained away than executed. The 
one is content with the ſubſtance of ſubordi- 


nation; the other, Ixion-like, embraces but 
the ſhadow. 


Every application of officers to his Majeſty, 

ether complaint, petition, or memorial, 
muſt be laid before him by the colonel or 
commandant. When abſent, the colonel has 
a monthly return of the ſtate of the regiment 
tranſmitted to him, which is ſigned by the 
officer . the corps at camp, garri- 
ſon, or quarters. The colonels have generally 
aſſumed the privilege of giving leave of abſence 
to officers and ſoldiers, whether they are pre- 
ſent with the regiment or not: but this does 
not ſeem to be exactly aſcertained, and is often 
productive of diſputes between them and the 
officer actually commanding at quarters. 


The clothing and accoutrements of the 
regiment are provided by the colonel from the 
ſtoppages made for that purpoſe; and he has 
the ſole power of fixing and altering the uni- 
form, in conformity to the King's regula- 
tions (7). The 


(7) The method of clothing the army, and the 
advantages ariſing to colonels from it, nn be 
| een 


1 

The colonel is always received by his regi- 

ent on the parade with reſted arms; a com- 

iment that is not due to the lieutenant- 
colonel or major, when either of them com- 
mands the corps. The honours paid to colonels 
and other field-officers by guards and ſentries, 
may be ſeen among the general ſtanding 
orders. | | 


A colonel's command is from 600 to 1000 
men or upwards, But it is to be remarked, 
that a colonel, as well as all other officers of 
| whatſoever rank, cannot refuſe to march with 
any number of men, however ſmall, when 
the ſervice requires it. 


- The LiguTBNANT-coLonEL Lieutenant- 
is ſimply the locum tenens of the Colonel. 


ſeen in a ſmall volume, called a Treatiſe of Military 
Finance, This branch of military œconomy re- 
= a reform. Among the evils that reſult 
om it, is the circumſtance of one corps bei 
more handſomely clothed than another; whi 
is deſtructive of uniformity, at the ſame time that 
it is repugnant with juſtice. Beſides, the more 
a colonel pinches his regiment, the more he can 
py into his own pocket, which is in direct oppo- 
tion to a principle in equity, That no man is 10 
profit by his own wrong. FA 
4 C 4 colonel, 
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[ 40 J 
colonel, commanding the regiment in the ab- 
' ſence of the latter. There are nevertheleſs 


ſome branches of the colonel's prerogative 


which are peculiar to himſelf, whether abſent 
or preſent with his corps, and which the lieu- 


tenant-colonel does not partake of. For in- 
ſtance, the lieutenant-colonel can make non- 


commiſſion officers when he commands the 
regiment; but he has not the power of re- 
ducing them at his diſcretion, as the colonel 
has, without the ſentence of a court-martial : 

neither can he recommend officers for promo- 
tion, or approve of purchaſers, whilſt the co- 


lonel is within the kingdom. A lieutenant- 


colonel's command may conſiſt of from 300 
to 600 men, or upwards (8). 


The third and laſt field- officer of 

Major. a regiment is the MA JoR. When 

the colonel and lieutenant-colonel 

are both abſent, he becomes the commanding 

officer; and, in that caſe, the oldeſt OI 
uſually does his duty. 


WY The captains of the foot-guards have the 
of lieutenant-colonel, and the field-officers 
that of colonel, in the army. The lieutenants 
likewiſe have the rank of captain in the line'; 


but the enſigns poſſeſs no ſuperiority over the 
W 8 of the nn regiments. 


The 
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Ihe duties of the major are of great num- 
ber and variety: but the firſt and principal 

one is to exerciſe the regiment under the in- 

ſpection of the colonel; for which reaſon he 

muſt have a perfect knowledge of the exerciſe, 

and of all the manceuvres. 


It is the buſineſs of the major to inſpect the 
whole detail and duty of the corps. The regi- 
mental books, which may be called the records 
of the regiment, are kept by the major, and 
are by him to be carefully tranſmitted to his 
ſucceſſor (9). 


In order that his regiment be not injured, 
or fatigued more than the reſt, he ſhould in 
camp keep a roſter of his brigade, and of the 
whole army; and likewiſe a detail of the dif- 
ferent duties with the adjutant-general and 
majors of brigade. He muſt take care that 
the encampment of his corps be kept clean, 
and that the laws and regulations reſpecting 
the ſutlers, and the whole œconomy of the 


(9) The regimental books are thoſe which 
contain the general orders, regulations, &c. the 
returns of the regiment, of men inliſted and diſ- 
charged, proceedings of regimental courts- martial, 
returns of arms, ammunition, clothing, &c. and 
all that relates to the operations and ceconomy of 
the regiment. ; 


camp, 
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camp, be inforced. He is alſo to viſit the 
men that are ordered on out- poſts, and to ſee 
that they are provided with ammunition, pay, 
and bread, and that their arms are in good 
order. A major's command is from 1 50 to 
300 men. | 


When an officer dies, or 1s killed in the 
ſervice, the major is to ſecure his effects, and 
have an inventory of them taken before a re- 
gimental court 6 enquiry, When the regi- 
ment is abroad, they are commonly fold by 
public auction. He is then to provide mat- 
ters for his interment; and after the expences 
of it are defrayed, and the quarters and debts 
of the deceaſed are diſcharged, the overplus 
is to be delivered to his legal heirs (10). 


Theſe are the general outlines of the ma- 


jor's duty. But in particular it is his province 


to inſpect the diſcipline of the corps, and to 
ſee that the king's regulations and the orders 


of the commanding officer be duly conformed 
to. | 


* 


(10) In the French ſervice the major is alſo 
executor to the officers of the regiment, and ſells 
the effects of the deceaſed by beat of drum: for 
which he is entitled to a /ol in each livre, and the 
ſpontoon, fword, and gorget, of the deceaſed. 


The 


— 
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The ſtaff commiſſion offi- 


cers in a regiment are, the Staff Officers of 
adjutant, the quarter-maſter, à Regiment. 
the ſurgeon, and the chaplain. | 


The non-commiſſion officers, who act upon 


the ſtaff, are the ſerjeant- major, the quarter- 
maſter ſerjeant, and the drum- major. Theſe 
two laſt, indeed, are not in general reckoned 
as part of the ſtaff; yet having peculiar duties 
of their own, they come under our deſcription 
of ſtaff- officers. 


The ADJUTANT is to the com- 
manding officer of a regiment what Adjutant. 
an aid-du- camp is to a general, and 
a major of brigade to a brigadier. He likewiſe 
bears the ſame relation to a regiment as an 
adjutant- general does to an army. 


When an adjutant has another commiſſion, 
as is frequently the caſe, it is not uſual for 
him to do any other duty but that of adjutant. 
His duty is, firſt of all, to attend the colonel, 
or commanding officer, ſo often as he may be 
directed, for orders; to inſert them in his 
orderly book, and, after communicating them 
to the lieutenant-colonel and major, to deliver 
them to the ſerjeant- major, that they may be 
diſtributed through the corps. He keeps the 
roſter or roll of duty for the officers of his 

regiment, 
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regiment, and orders them in their turn; in 
which he muſt be careful not to commit errors 
to the prejudice of particular officers. All 
regimental guards and detachments muſt be 
paraded and formed by him; and, when in 
garriſon, he is to inſpect the quota the 19 4 
ment is ordered to furniſh for guard and de- 
tachment, and to deliver them on the parade 
to the town- major. Likewiſe, in camp, he 
is to deliver the proportion of men his regi- 
ment is to furniſh for all duties to the major 
of brigade; and, in both caſes, muſt obſerve 
that the regiment be not ordered to furniſh 
more officers and men than the juſt propor- 
tion. When the field officers of his regiment 
are for duty, he is to warn them in perſon. 
The adjutant is never detached but with his 
regiment, or with the officer commanding it. 
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He muſt attend all parades, whether with 
or without arms, and is to inſpect the drill 
the whole exerciſe of the corps, under 

1 the major's orders, that no innovations or 
. alterations be introduced, but that the King's 


| { ; regulations and the cuſtoms of the army be in 
1 . every point exactly followed. 

I The adjutant ſhould be careful to inſtruct 
8 the young officers in thoſe parts of the ſervice 


which from their inexperience they muſt na- 
| turally 


1 J 


turally be ignorant of; and when they are 
ordered to the drill, to learn the exerciſe of 
the firelock and ſpontoon, he muſt attend, 
that he may report to the major or command- 
ing officer when they are perfect, or fit to be 
diſmiſſed. | 


The monthly returns, weekly ſtates, morn- 
ing reports, and all other returns, excepting 
thoſe which concern quarters, proviſion, fo- 
rage, &c. which come under the quarter- 
maſter's department, are made up under the 
eye of the adjutant; for which an orderly 
non-commiſſion. officer is generally appointed 
to aſſiſt him, He is likewiſe allowed a private 
ſoldier as an attendant in camp and garriſon 
to carry his orders. 


The adjutant is to attend all regimental 
courts-martial, to ſee that the evidence for the 
proſecution is properly conducted, and not to 
leave it entirely to the ſerjeant- major. It is 
alſo his duty to attend at the execution, and 
to read the proceedings and ſentence of the 
court. | 


When the commanding officer thinks pro- 
per to order an officer under arreſt, it is the 
cuſtom for the adjutant to take his ſword, and 


conduct him to his tent or quarters : he is 
| allo - 
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alſo to eſcort the priſoner to and from the 
court-martial that is to try him, But when 
an officer is put under arreſt for a capital of- 
fence, a ſentry muſt be mounted on him ; and 
he muſt be eſcorted to and from the court by 
a corporal and a file of men, together with 
the adjutant. 


The adjutant cannot be too careful in 
keeping his roſter : ſhould he order an officer 
out of his turn on immediate duty, it muſt be 
obeyed ; but the officer ſo injured has his 
remedy when the duty is over, by complaining 
to the commanding officer of the injuſtice 
done him by the adjutant. 


The principal parts of the adjutant's duty 
have been here touched upon. But to explain 
and aſcertain the whole would be a matter of 
no leſs time than difficulty.” He is to conſider 
himſelf as entirely ſubſervient to the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, whom he is 
to aſſiſt and co-operate with in every particu- 
lar which concerns the diſcipline of the corps, 
and may be ordered by him on almoſt any 
duty for the good of the ſervice (11). 1 

he 


(11) The French call the adjutant aide major, 
or aſſiſtant to the major: our expreſſion is more 
| general : 
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The QUARTER-MASTER is the 

next ſtaff- officer to the adjutant. Quarter- 
His employment is rather of a civil AMHaſter. 
than a military nature, he having 

nothing to do with the diſcipline of the regi- 
ment. The name itſelf of quarter-maſter is 
expreſſive of his principal duty, viz. the care 
of providing and inſpecting the quarters of 
the regiment, 


When the regiment is ordered into bar- 
racks, he is to go on before to receive them 
from the barrack-maſter, and to examine the 
ſtate of them. He muſt give the barrack- 
maſter a receipt for the bedding, furniture, 


and utenſils, ſpecifying the condition they are 


in; and he will be obliged to make good all 
damages and deficiencies, when the regiment 
leaves the barracks. It is his buſineſs like- 
wiſe to receive from the barrack-maſter the 


firing and candles allowed to the regiment, 


general: to aſſiſt the major in the exerciſe, &c. is 


but one part of the adjutant's duty. 


It is the cuſtom in ſome regiments (and it ſeems 
well adapted to make the officers acquainted with 
their buſineſs) for every ſubaltern to act the part 
of adjutant in his turn; at leaſt what relates to 


parade and field duty. 
| and 
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and all other allowances to the officers and 
men in barracks. He is to ſee that the bar- 
rack rooms and yard are preſerved clean and 
healthy, and that the regimental parade is kept 
in order. 


When the regiment is to march into camp, 
the quarter-maſter is ſent on before with the 
camp-colour- men to receive from the quarter- 
maſter- general the ſpace of ground marked 
out for the regiment. He is there to plant 
the camp colours, to mark the ſtreets for the 
different companies, thoſe for the officers, 
and to lay out the whole diſtribution of the 
regimental encampment. During the cam- 
paign it is the quarter-maſter's buſineſs to 
attend to the preſervation of cleanlineſs and 
good order in the camp. 


The quarter-maſter is to receive all ammu- 
nition, proviſion, and forage, iſſued to the 
regiment ; likewiſe the carriages and working 
tools diſtributed from the park of artillery and 
quarter-maſter-general's ſtore ; for all which 
he is to be anſwerable, and muſt give a proper 
receipt to the different departments. 


Beſides the duties already taken notice of, 
the quarter-maſter is a kind of ſteward to the 
colonel, having charge of the clothing, arms, 

and 
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and accoutrements ; in the care and diſtribu- 
tion of which he muſt be watchful over the 
colonel's intereſt. To aſſiſt the quarter- 


maſter in his bufineſs there is a careful and 
experienced ſerjeant appointed in each regi- 
ment, who is called the quarter- maſter- ſerjeant; 
.and in camp he has the camp-colour-men im- 
mediately under his direction (12). 


The SURGEON is another com- 


miſſion officer on the ſtaff of a regi- Surgeon. 


(12) The rank and command of the ſtaff- offi- 
cers in a regiment” are not ſo well aſcertained as 
they might be. In the navy the precedence of 
every commiſſion and warrant officer, from the 
captain down to the carpenter, is fixed by the 
| naval articles of war; but we have no certain 
rule to direct us with regard to the ſtaff-officers in 
the army. The adjutant, I ſhould imagine, has 
command under the enſign ; by the tenor of his 
commiſſion he 1s to diſcipline the inferior officers 
and ſoldiers ; but there is nothing about diſcipline 
in the commiſſion of the quarter-maſter, more 
than in that of the ſurgeon, Yet the office of 
quarter-maſter ſeems to partake in ſome inſtances 
as much of the military as of the civil capacity, 
he being ſent out ſometimes with a detachment 
to forage, and in camp having the camp-colour- 
men under his command. 


Vor. I. D ment, 
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1 
ment, and ſhould not only be well ſkilled in 
ſurgery, but ſhould alſo be a good phyſician 
— apothecary, being obliged to act in thoſe 
three capacities towards the ſick and wounded. 
He is allowed a mate to aſſiſt him, who has 
no commithon, but acts by virtue of a warrant 

from the colonel. Before any perſon can be 
appointed ſurgeon or mate to a regiment, he 


muſt paſs an examination for each degree be- 
fore the board of ſurgeons. 


| Either the ſurgeon or his mate muſt attend 

all parades of the regiment, and particularly 
| field-days ; as there accidents ſometimes hap- 

pen, that require immediate chirurgical aſ- 
| ſiſtance. And whenever a puniſhment is or- 
| dered, he is to attend, to ſee that the criminal's 
| life is not endangered. No puniſhment indeed 
can take place, unleſs a ſurgeon or mate be 


preſent (13). The 


| 
| (13) Every private ſoldier pays two-pence ie 
| month to the ſurgeon, and the non-commiſhon 
officers likewiſe in proportion; yet nothing is paid 
4 him by the commiſſion officers. Notwithſtanding 
it is agreed, that by the cuſtom of the army, 
the ſurgeon 1s obliged to give his advice to the 
officers, when called upon ; — he is not obliged 
to furniſh them with medicines: at leaſt, if he 
does the latter, he may make a charge * the 
ame 
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The next and laſt commiſſion Chaplain; 
officer on the ſtaff is the cHAp- 
LAIN; the nature of whoſe office is too well 
known to require any explanation, He is 
generally allowed, when he thinks proper, to 
act by deputy. 


The SERJEANT-MAJOR is the Serjeant- 
firſt, and, properly ſpeaking, the Major. 
only, non-commiſſion officer on 
the ſtaff, He bears the ſame ſubordinate rela- 


tion to the adjutant, as the-adjutant does to 


the commanding officer ; and as the adjutant 
keeps the roſter of the officers, ſo does the 
ſerjeant-major keep that of the ſerjeants and 
corporals, whom he warns for duty in their 
turns, and orders the guota of private men 
each company is to furniſh, according to the 
number of men in each fit for duty, 


The ſerjeant- major attends all parades of 
the regiment, to ſee that the exact number of 


ſame manner with other perſons of his profeſſion, 
Now ſurely the non-commiſſion officers and ſoldiers 
do not pay this ſum for medicines alone: if fo, 
it follows, what for the credit of thoſe gentlemen 
we would not willingly ſuppoſe, that a ſurgeon's 
advice is thought to be worth nothing. 
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men, that were ordered for duty, are brought 
from each company, and that they are clean 
and well-dreſſed. He is to make the orderl 

ſerjeants and corporals reſponſible for the leaſt 
neglect in any of theſe particulars, When 
the rolls are called, he aſſembles the orderly 
ſerjeants of each company in front or rear of 
the regiment, in order to receive their reports, 
and deliver them to the adjutant. He muſt 


be perfectly acquainted with the exerciſe and 


manceuvres, in which it will frequently be his 
buſineſs to inſtruct the young officers. He 
muſt be well verſed in the detail of regimental 
duty in general, and of his own regiment in 
particular, and muſt have a thorough know- 
ledge of every part of the ſervice. On the 
vacancy of adjutant, or quarter-maſter, the 
ſerjeant-major, if he has merit, is commonly 
recommended for the ſucceſſion, 


' Quarter-maſier- The QUARTER-MASTER- 


Serjeant. SERJEANT is the deputy of 
the quarter - maſter, whoſe 

orders he is to obey, and is to do no other 
duty. The ſerjeant choſen for this employ- 
ment ſhould have a perfect knowledge of ac- 
counts, and ſhould be endowed with activity, 
exertion, and an indefatigable attention to 


| buſineſs. The poſt of quarter-maſter-ſerjeant 


being at all times, and particularly when the 
| quarter- 


19 


quarter-maſter is abſent, a place of truſt, he 
muſt be a man of ſobriety and integrity, one 
in whom confidence can be repoſed. 


The DRUM-MAJOR has the com- Drum 
mand of all the drummers of the Major. 
regiment, and warns them in their 
turns for the different duties. At roll-calling 
and all other parades he is to be anſwerable for 
the good appearance of the drummers, and is 
to report ſuch as are abſent without leave to 
the adjutant or ſerjeant- major. He is likewiſe 
to ſee that the drums are kept in repair. 


It is the buſineſs of the drum-major to in- 
ſtruct the young drummers in their duty, to 
teach them the different beatings (14), _ to 

| | cep 


(14) The drum-major being paid and muſtered 
as a private drummer, certain perquiſites are al- 
lowed him, which vary in different corps. In 
many regiments, fix guineas per annum are al- 
lotted to him out of the fund that ſerves for the 
maintenance of the band. He is beſides paid by 
the drummers, for inſtruction, in ſome regiments 
one, in others two guineas. He has alſo a per- 
quiſite as poſtmaſter to the regiment, being paid 
a penny for the delivery of each letter. He 
provides the cat-o*-nine-tails for the puniſhment 
of delinquents, for which he charges them ſix- 


pence each. 
D 3 There 


. 


keep the diſciplined drummers to practice as 
much as may be requiſite. He muſt ſelect 
two or more to practiſe the feld-duty, and 
muſt keep one to beat the ſerjeant and drum- 
mers call, and all other orderly beatings in 
camp and garriſon, At all beatings the drum- 
major marches at the head of the drummers, 
and carries a cane, by different ſignals from 
which he regulates their movements, 


In action the drum- major puts himſelf in 
the rear of the battalion, with all the drum- 
mers, except the orderly, to aſſiſt the wounded, 
Whenever the colours are taken out or re- 
turned, it is his buſineſs to uncaſe and put 
them up again in a proper manner. 


All corporal puniſhments being inflicted 
by the drummers of the regiment, the drum- 
major is always to provide the proper inſtru- 
ments, and is to attend and oblige the drums. 
mers to do their duty, 


Officers of a Now that we have taken a 
Company, ſummary view of the rank and 


There was formerly a drum-major-general, with 
a commiſſion from his Majeſty. The laſt who held 
this office was a drum-major of the guards. 


duties 


| WÞ 


duties of the officers propely belonging to an 
army, a brigade, and a regiment or battalion, 
we come to the conſideration of thoſe belong- 
ing to a company; the ſmalleſt independent 


body of which an army is compoſed (15). 


The CAPTAIN is to his own Captain. 
company what the colonel is to the 
whole regiment. He has the entire charge 
and command of it in every particular that 
regards its diſcipline and ceconomy, It is 
his buſineſs to pay his company, or at leaſt 


(15) I call a company the ſmalleſt independent 
corps; for though there are ſmaller bodies diſtin- 
uiſhed by collective names, or by ſeparations 
in the line, as a ſquad, a platoon ; yet having no 
fixed leader or ſeparate regimen, they can only 
be confidered as ſubordinate parts. A company, 
indeed, is but the ſubordinate part of a regiment, 
as a regiment is of an army; yet, when taken by 
itſelf, it may be conſidered as a complete whole. 
Beſides, there are certain companies, in the full 
ſenſe of the word independent, that have no con- 
nexion with any other corps; as the independent 
companies raiſed about the concluſion of the war, 
and thoſe of the invalids. From theſe companies 
the captains draw all the advantages and pei- 
quiſites of clothing that a colonel does from h's 
regiment. 
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to ſee that they receive their ſubſiſtence regu- 
larly, and are ſettled with at the appointed 
periods ; that they are well provided with 
neceſlaries, that their arms are in repair, and 
their accoutrements in order. For the pur- 
poſe of repairing the arms, and as an acknow- 
ledgement for his care in paying the company, 
the captain is allowed the ſubſiſtence of cer- 
tain ideal men, who are called non- effectives. 
The number of theſe varies according to the 
eſtabliſhment: one, at leaſt, is allowed for 
every 25 men; on the preſent eſtabliſhment 
of 56 rank and file, three non-etfeCtives are 
allowed in each company. 


The captain is executor to the non- com- 
miſſion officers and privates of his company, 
as the major is to the commiſſion officers. 
On the death of a non-commiſſion officer or 
ſoldier, he is to take the ſame care of his 
effects, and to tranſmit an account of them 
to the war- office. Should he quit the regi- 
ment, either by promotion, or otherwiſe, 
before he has accounted with the legal heirs 
of the deceaſed, he is enjoined by the articles 
of war to depoſit the balance in the hands of 
the agent or commanding officer. 


In ſome regiments, the captains, in caſe 
of a vacancy, nominate their own non- com- 
miſſion 


1 


miſſion officers ; but this muſt be conſidered 


as an indulgence on the part of the colonel, 
or officer commanding the regiment. In ge- 
neral, however, they are not appointed with- 
out the recommendation of the captain. He 
ſhould, - therefore, make himſelf acquainted 
with the character of each individual, that 
he may, when occaſion offers, recommend 
the moſt deſerving : and this privilege, when 
properly exerciſed, will give a captain no 
ſmall influence over his men; many ſpirits 
being much more eaſily reſtrained from vice, 
or incited to virtue, by the hope of reward 
than the dread of puniſhment. | 


When from ſickneſs, or other cauſes, there 
are. not in a company a ſufficient number of 
. Nnon-commiſhon officers to do the ordi 
duties, the captain can appoint corporals, to 
do the duty of the ſerjeants, who are called 
lance ſerjeants, and private men to do the duty 
of corporals, who are called lance corporals. 


How far a captain's authority may extend 
over his ſubalterns, is a mili problem, 
which remains to be ſolved by royal authority. 
Some hold, that he has the power of putting 
them under an arreſt, when he ſees occaſion ; 
an opinion which I take to be founded on the 
following paſſage in the articles of war: 
„ whenever 
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ec whenever any officer or ſoldier ſhall com- 
cc mit a crime deſerving puniſhment, he ſhall 
« by his commanding officer, if an officer, be 
&« put in arreſt.” No the ſubalterns are cer- 
tainly under the command of their captains : 
yet the expreſhon, commanding officer, ſeems 
to a/lude to ſome particular perſon : if ſo, it 
can ſcarcely mean the captain, to the es 
of the commanding officer of the regiment. 
But the fact is, that the articles of war are in 
ſome places expreſſed in a very flovenly, inde- 
finite manner, ſo as to give riſe to various 
ambiguities of this nature(16). When a non- 
commiſſion officer or ſoldier is confined by a 
ſubaltern of the company, the captain has it 
in his power to releaſe him. 


Beſides their * the three contingent- 
men, or non=effectives, the captains receive 


(16) There is another queſtion to be reſolved, 
wiz. whether a ſubaltern muſt aſk his captain's 
permiſſion, as well as that of the commanding 
officer of the corps, to abſent himſelf from his 
company. When the company 1s in feparate 
quarters, he certainly muſt : but when the whole 
regiment 15 together, the commanding officer ſeems 
to be the only perſon from whom leave is to be 
ſolicited ; as he is alone reſponſible for keeping a 
proper number of officers at quarters. 


annually 
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annually a ſhare of the ſtock-purſe, or non- 
effective fund, as an encouragement to keep 
their companies complete. Formerly this 
allowance was uncertain, and ſometimes 
amounted to above fifty or ſixty pounds, but 
it is. now reſtricted to twenty pounds, per 
annum. Moſt regiments being at preſent 
provided with a band of muſic, for which 
there is no proviſion on the eſtabliſhment, a 
private man is taken from each company; 
and the expence of additional pay, inſtru- 
ments, &c. is made good by the field- officers 
and captains (17). 


The ordinary duties of the captains (18) 


are, in camp, the commander in chief's guard, 
detachments, out- poſts, picquets, courts-mar- 
tial, 

(17) It is provided by the king's regulation, 
that each captain's ſhare of the res Jp e cannot 
exceed 20l. though it may fall ſhort of it; and if 
the companies are complete during the whole pe- 
riod, there can be nothing coming to that fund. 
This ſeems, indeed, to be an excellent encourage- 
ment to the captains to keep their companies 


complete, by giving them a reward of 20l. if they 
are not ſo. 


(18) This name of captain is much debaſed 
from its original ſtandard and value. About three 
centuries 
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tial, and fatigues or working parties: in gar- 
riſon, the main-guard, the reſerve, detach- 
ments, general and garriſon courts-martial, 
When the main-guard is commanded by a 
ſubaltern, a captain is uſually appointed to 
take charge of the guards, go the grand rounds, 
receive the reports, and deliver them to the 


centuries back, it was generally applied to com- 
manders, who headed conſiderable bodies of troops; 
ſometimes even to thoſe who had the — 
an entire army. Thus the famous Gonſalvo de 
Cordova, who ſomewhat reſembled our Earl of 
Warwick, was known by the title of The Great 
Captain. The name, however, ſignifies the head 
of a body, whether that body be great or ſmall ; 
and it is now underſtood, throughout Europe, to 
mean the head or leader of a company, whether 
of horſe, artillery, foot, or dragoons. Notwith- 
ſtanding, theſe companies are much decreaſed in 
ſtrength and numbers. In the legion inſtituted by 
Francis I. each company conſiſted of 1000 men. 
All the infantry companies of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. conſiſted of 400 men each: thoſe of 
Ferdinand II. never fell ſhort of zoo: from which 
number they decreaſed gradually to 128 rank and 
file; which is now among the greateſt part of the 
German forces the full eſtabliſhment of a company. 
In our ſervice, they never exceed 100 rank and 
file, and are iometimes ſo low as 30, when on a 


peace eſtabliſhment. 
governor 
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overnor or commandant of the garriſon, He 
is called the captain of the day. 


A captain's uſual command on guard, pic- 
quet, or detachment, is from 50 to 100 men; 
and he has always at leaſt two ſubalterns 
along with him: with 100 men he has three 
ſubalterns (19). 


The commiſſion- officers in a Subaltern 
company, ſubordinate to the cap- Officers. 
tain, are, the LIEUTENANTS and 
. ENSIGNS (20); who are commonly called the 
SUBALTERN OFFICERS, Theſe, though their 


(19) In the firſt edition of this work, I in- 
cluded the captains under the head of ſubalterr 
officers : but it muſt be noticed, that I was then 
ſpeaking of the ſubaltern officers of a regiment, 
in which deſcription the captains are certainly in- 
cluded : here I ſpeak of the ſubaltern officers of a 
company. 


(20) The enſign was formerly called Antient, 
or Auntient; which term occurs frequently in 
Shakeſpear. There is one great impropriety in 
the preſent name of enfign, that it ſerves to denote 
both the colours and the bearer of them. It is 
the cuſtom in molt regiments for the oldeſt enſign 
to be poſted to the colonel's company, there being 
no lieutenant to it. | 

rank 
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rank is not the ſame, yet, for the moſt part, 
roll in duty together without diſtinCtion. 


Their ordinary duties are, in garriſon, 
guards, detachments, courts-martial, viſiting 
the hoſpital and barracks: in camp; guards, 
detachments, out-poſts, picquets, courts- mar- 
tial, fatigues or working parties, and orderly 
duties. No officer can change his duty with 
another, unleſs by permiſſion of the command- 
ing officer. 


Whenever a captain is about to be abſent 
for any time, whether on leave or duty, he 
is to deliver to his lieutenant the ſubliſtence 
and accounts of the company, who then takes 
upon himſelf the charge nll command of it; 
and when the captain and lieutenant are both 
abſent, the command devolves on the enſign, 
who, in every thing relating to the company, 
is then poſſeſſed of the ſame powers with the 
captain (21). | 

One 


(21) This ſhould be aſſerted with ſome quali- 
fication: for there are certain parts of the cap- 
tain's prerogative, which, like the colonel's, belong 
peculiarly to himſelf, Thus a ſubaltern com- 
manding the company, cannot change a man with 
another company, unleſs he has obtained his cap- 
tain's conſent ; neither, indeed, can the _— 

0 
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One of the ſubalterns muſt conſtantly at- 
tend roll-calling and other parades, to ſee that 
the men are all preſent, ſober, and well dreſt ; 
and is to read to his company the orders of 
the day. When the regiment is in barracks, 
a ſubaltern officer is daily to viſit them, and to 
report the condition they are in to the com- 
manding officer. He is likewiſe to examine 
the men's proviſions, and to ſee that their 
meſſes are conducted with 13 When 
billeted on public-houſes, a ſubaltern of each 
company ſhould viſit the men's quarters at 
leaſt twice a week, and provide againſt all 
diſſenſions between them and their landlords. 
Theſe parts of his duty, however diſagreeable, 
no officer ſhould think either beneath him, or 
of little conſequence : for a good and a well- 
diſciplined regiment is as much diſtinguiſhed 
from one of an oppoſite character by ceco- 
nomy, cleanlineſs, and regularity in their quar- 
ters, as by their handfome appearance on the 
parade, or their ſteadineſs and good conduct 
in action. | 


do it without the permiſſion of the commanding 
officer : but the ſubaltern cannot do it without 
permiſſion from both. The captain likewiſe can 
appoint whom he pleaſes to pay his company in 
his abſence ; but then he muſt be anſwerable for 
his deputy's conduct. 125 


Formerly 
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Formerly the ſubalterns were by their com- 
miſſions appointed to particular compani 
from which it was doubted whether they 
could be removed without their own conſent : 
but now, in conſequence of an order from his 
Majeſty, they may be poſted to any company, 
and from that, when the good of the regiment 
requires it, ſhifted to any other, at the diſcre- 
tion of the officer commanding the regiment z 
who is nevertheleſs enjoined to pay all poſſible 
regard to ſeniority : therefore the oldeſt ſub- 
alterns ſhould be appointed to the field- officers 
companies (22). 


When a young officer firſt joins his corps, 
he is immediately to attend the drill, till he 
is perfect maſter of the exerciſe, both of the 
firelock and ſpontoon, He muſt remain at 
the head-quarters of the regiment, and be 


(22) This authority conferred on the com- 
manding officer, of changing the ſubalterns of 
companies at his diſcretion, implies, one would 
imagine, that he is to exert that power over them 
alone. Notwithſtanding, we find they change 
captains, as well as ſubalterns, in appointing whom 
they think proper to the command of the grena- 
dier and light-infantry companies. Whether this 
right is inherent or not, it is at leaſt commonly 
exerciſed. | 


preſent 
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preſent at all parades and courts-martial until 
he is well acquainted with every particular of 
his duty (23). A ſubaltern's party is from 20 
to 40 men, with a ſerjeant and drummer. 


The non-commiſſion offi- Non-commi ſſion 
cers of a company are the Officers. 
SERJEANTS and CORP0- | 


RALS; and upon a proper choice of theſe 


officers the diſcipline of the company, and 
e that of the corps, principally 
depends. For it is more immediately their 
buſineſs, than that of the commiſſion-officers, 
to inſtruct and form the ſoldiers; and from 
their continual intercourſe with them they 
have it in their power to attend to matters 
which cannot ſo well come under the notice 
of the others. But this very intercourſe ſhould 
not be carried too far. It has been obſerved 
before, but it cannot be repeated too often, 
that no military duty can be properly carried 
on without a due degree of ſubordination, 


(23) There ſhould be a compilation of all the 
ſtanding orders of the regiment, excluſively of 
the general ſtanding orders for the army, which 
. be written out by the ſerjeants or corporals; 
and every officer and company ſhould be provided 
with a copy. 
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This ſubordination of rank becomes more in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary among the inferior orders, 


that is to ſay, among the ſerjeants, corporals, 
and private ſoldiers. Therefore in every well- 
regulated regiment the ſerjeants are no more 
allowed to drink, play, or uſe any familiarity 
with the corporals, than the corporals are with 
the private men. When too great familiarity 
has taken place between a ſuperior and his 
inferior, the authority of the former over the 
latter becomes at beſt but very precarious. * 

The ſerjeants being the nerves and finews 
of the corps, a commanding officer muſt, in 
promoting private ſoldiers to the knot, have 
principally in view the training up and form- 
mg of proper characters for the halbert. Any 
active young ſoldier, who has already per- 
fected himſelf in the exerciſe, and has ſome 
general knowledge of his duty as a private 
ſoldier, with an emulous ambition of improve- 
ment, may be fit to do the duty of corporal : 
but to make a good ſerjeant, requires various 
qualifications, and great natural and acquired 
abilities. A ſerjeant ſhould not only be per- 
fectly expert himſelf in the exerciſe of the 
firelock and halbert, and in all the parade and 
field duties; but ſhould likewiſe be able to 


* inſtruct others: and he will be not only 


required to inform his inferiors alone, but 
fometimes his ſuperiors likewiſe, He muſt 
underſtand 


(. 07-13 

underſtand writing and accounts, and muſt 
be well informed of the whole routine of the 
ſervice and the cuſtoms of the army. Beſides 
this experience in military matters, he ſhould 
have acquired ſome knowledge of mankind, 
and ſhould have learnt the art of commanding, 
and, what is more difficult, that of obeying; 
He ſhould have acquired that reſpectful and 
ſubmiſſive deference to his ſuperior officers, 
let their characters be what they may, which 
it requires length of time for an ngliſpbman 
to attain in perfection. He muſt have learnt 
to form no opinions of his own on the orders 
he may receive (at leaſt not to communicate 
them to others), to have no will but that of 
his commanders, to be impelled by no wiſh 
but that of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the exe- 
cution of his duty, and to be animated by no 
other zeal than for the ſervice he is engaged 
in, Theſe various good qualities are, to be 
ſure, ſeldom to be found united in any indivi- 
dual; yet it requires them in ſome degree, 
with many others, to conſtitute the character 
of a good ſerjeant. 


Since it requires ſuch length of time and 
experience to qualify a ſoldier -to do the duty 
of * — it follows that none but youn 
men ſhould be made corporals. Should the 
oldeſt ſoldiers in _ company be promoted 
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ta the knot, they might be ſuperannuated, or 
at leaſt unfit for active ſervice, by the time 
they became candidates for the halbert. 


Though the duties of the ſerjeant and cor- 
oral are not the ſame, yet they have a very 
intimate connexion with each other : and it is 
neceſlary that there be in every company one 
or more corporals, who can ſupply the place 
of the ſerjeants, when there is a deficiency of 
the latter, either from ſickneſs or other cauſes. 
To enumerate all the duties of the non-com- 
miſſion officers would form a tedious and 
complicated detail, We muſt therefore con- 
fine ourſelves to the principal heads. And 
firſt of the sERJEANTS. 


Serjeant. In camp, the ſerjeants of each 
company have a tent to themſelves; 

but when the regiment is in barracks, they 
are diſtributed among the rooms in ſuch a 
manner, as to be beſt enabled to inſpect the 
conduct of the ſoldiers, to regulate their meſſes, 
and to ſuperintend the whole ceconomy of the 
barrack. It is the part of the ſerjeants to ſee 
that their reſpeCtive ſtair- caſes and rooms are 
kept clean and well-aired, and that the regu- 
lations eſtabliſhed for mutual convenience are 
obſerved. A ſerjeant of each company ſhould 
be in the way whea the officer of the day 
comes 
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comes to viſit the barracks, that they may be 
rendered anſwerable for the ſtate of their own 


company, and that they may report whatever 
is deficient or out of order, 


A ſerjeant of each company muſt always 
attend to receive the orders of the day from 
the ſerjeant-major, and to communicate them 
to his captain and the officers of his company. 
It is his buſineſs likewiſe to inſpect all the men 
ordered for duty; to ſee that they are ſober, 
clean, and well-dreſſed; and that their arms 
and accoutrements are in good order. At 
roll-calling, and all other parades, he is to 
report the abfent without leave to the officer 
commanding the company, and to the adjutant 
or ſerjeant- major. Every morning he muft 
deliver to the commanding officer of the com- 
pany, and to the other officers, if they require 
it, a return of the ſtate of the company, ac- 
cording to the regimental form. The ſerjeant 
who does this duty is called the orderly ſerjeant ; 
which is taken weekly by the ſerjeants in turn. 
It is the cuſtom for the orderly ſerjeant of the 
colonel's company to ſhew the orders to all 
the ſtaff-officers in the regiment. 


When any extraordinary occurrence hap- 
pens in the company, the orderly ſerjeant is 
to inform his officers : as, for inſtance, when 

on- commiſſion officer or ſoldier is confined 
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in which caſe he is to deliver a copy of his 
crime in writing. If the orderly ſerjeant of 
a company is on guard, picquet, or other duty, 
the ſerjeant that is next for the orderly duty 
acts for him till he is relieved ; which is not 


afterwards allowed for. | | 


When on guard, the ſerjeants muſt not quit 
it without leave: the orders they receive from 
their officers they are to iſſue to the corporals, 
if neceſſary, and obſerve that they communi- 
cate them without miſtake to the ſentries ; 
whom they are to viſit frequently, to ſee that 
they are alert and attentive upon their poſts, 


They are to be preſent at the turning out of 


every relief, not leaving it entirely to the care 
of the corporal to ſee that every man is ſober 
and capable of doing the duty of ſentinel. 


When an officer goes the rounds, a ſerjeant 
of the guard goes along with him, to anſwer 
the challenge of the ſentries, and to give them 
the counterſign. On an alarm, or upon the 
approach of the rounds, or any other occaſion 
when a guard is ordered to turn out, the ſer- 
jeants muſt be active in getting the men under 
arms quickly, and in completing the files. 


On a field-day, or whenever the regiment 
is under arms, the ſerjeants muſt keep a 
watchful eye on the men of their _— 

an 


. 


and report to the officers ſuch as are aukward 
or inattentive, that they may be ſent to the 
drill, or puniſhed. In caſe an officer of a 
platoon or diviſion is killed in action, the 
oldeſt ſerjeant of that platoon or diviſion is to 
take the command of it, till another officer 


comes up. 0 


A ſerjeant's command is from 12 to 18, 
with a corporal; and that of a corporal from 
3 to privates. No non-commiſſion officer 
can change his duty without leave of the fer- 
jeant-major or the adjutant, as well as the 
commanding officer of his company (24). 

The 


(24) The employment of a ſerjeant was, ſome 
centuries ago, not reckoned ſo honourable as at 
garb whence does not appear, unleſs it were 

ecauſe there was ſome idea of ſervility attached 
to the office ; which perhaps originated from the 
name ſerviens: yet it ſeems extraordinary how 
this could have ariſen, ſince the ſame name is 
applied to a high and diſtinguiſhed rank in the 
law. The name of corporal ſeems to be corrupted 
from the Italian caporal, which 1s derived from 
capo, or head, becauſe he is the head or com- 
mander of a ſquad. The number of ſerjeants and 
corporals in a company muit entirely depend upon 
its ſtrength; and there are now generally the ſame 
number of the one as of the other; yet I think 
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Corporal, The corPoRALS take the or- 
derly duty among themſelves in the 
fame manner with the ſerjeants. In ſome regi- 
ments the orderly corporals make up the morn- 
ing reports of their companies, inſtead of the 
ſerjeants; and in others they make up the re- 
ports for the ſubaltern officers of their com- 
panies, whilſt the ſerjeants make them up for 

the captain or commanding officer (25). i 
he 


there ſhould be a greater proportion of corporals 
than of ſerjeants; as there are but few duties on 
which a ſerjeant goes without a corporal, but 
many on which a corporal goes without a ſerjeant. 
The corporals, being armed and appointed as the 


private ſoldiers, are reckoned amongſt the rank 


(25) In ſome of the European armies, as 
among the Dutch and French, there is an officer 
in a company below a corporal, who is called a 
lancepeſade. I ſhall preſent the reader with a cu- 
rious account given of this officer by Sir James 
Turner. 


« Lancepeſate is a word derived from the 
« Italian, /ance ſpeſata, which ſignifies a broken 
«« or ſpent lance. He 1s a gentleman of no an- 
«« tient ſtanding in the militia, for he draws his 
5 N from the time of the wars between 

rancis I. and his ſon Henry II. Kings of 
Se « France, 


« 


WS 


The orderly corporal keeps the ſize and duty 
roll of the company, and warns each indivi- 
dual when it is his turn for duty. Whenever 
the drum beats for orders, he attends with his 


« France, on the one part, and the Emperor 
« Charles V. and his brother the Duke of Savoy, 
« on the other part. In thoſe wars, when a gen- 
« tleman of a troop of horſe, in any ſkirmiſh, 
c battle, or rencounter, had broke his lance on 
« his enemy, and loſt his horſe in the ſcuffle, he 
« was entertained (under the name of a broken 
« lance) by a captain of a foot company, as his 
« comrade, till he was again mounted. But as 
« all good orders ſoon fall from their primitive 
« conſtitution, ſo in a ſhort time our Monſicur 
« Lanceſpeſata (for ſo he was called) was forced 
« to deſcend from being the captain's comrade, 
« and became the corporal's companion, and aſ- 
« ſiſted him in the exerciſe of his charge, and 
« therefore was ſometimes called by the French 
« Aide-caporal. But when the caporal grew weary 
« of the comeradeſhip of his N he made 
« him officiate under him, and for that had ſome 
cc allowance of pay more than the common ſoldier, 
« which he enjoys in thoſe places where he is 
„ made uſe of, and ftill keeps the noble title of 
* lanceſpeſata (though perhaps he never was on 
* horſeback in his life), corruptly Jance/preſado.” 

PALLAS ARMATA, b. 3d. chap. 11. 


LY 


firelock, 
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firelock, and receives the orders from the orderly 
ſerjeant. He is to march the men of his com- 
pany for duty from their quarters to the parade, 
and muſt be reſponſible to the orderly ſerjeant, 
who is in like manner to be reſponſible to the 
ſerjeant- major, for their good appearance. It 
is the orderly corporal's buſineſs to report the 
ſick of the company to his own officers, and 
to the ſurgeon of his regiment. 


The corporals muſt be exact in keeping 
their roſter, that no ſoldier may have cauſe of 
complaint by being ſent on duty out of his 
turn. When intruſted with the inſpection o 
a ſquad, they muſt pay the ſtricteſt attention 
to the dreſs, diſcipline, and behaviour, of their 
men, and hold themſelves in ſome meaſure 
accountable for their good conduct, They 
mult teach the recruits how to clean their 
accoutrements, and to mount and diſmount 
their firelocks; and muſt not ſuffer one man 
to do it for another. 


When on guard, it is the duty of the cor- 


poral to plant and relieve the ſentries. When 


a corporal plants a young ſoldier, he cannot be 
too particular in giving him his inſtructions, 
and informing him of every part of his duty 
as ſentinel, 


When 


[ 29] 


When under arms, or drawn up in the ranks, 


the corporals are not to aſſume any command, 


or preſume to give any directions; but muſt 
attend to the word of command like the pri- 
vate men, It is expected that a corporal be 
more particularly expert and graceful in 
handling his arms, as he is to ſerve as a model 
to the young ſoldiers : yet he ſhould not con- 
fine his views to perfeCting himſelf in his own 
duty, but ſhould qualify himſelf as ſoon as 
poſlible to do the duty of ſerjeant. 


The recruit, on firſt joining his company, 
muſt be inſtructed by the corporals in the 
reſpect and obedience due to his ſuperiors, 
and the compliment each rank of officers is 
entitled to. They muſt alſo acquaint him 
with the articles of war, and the rules and 
regulations of the regiment, together with the 
penalty attending the tranſgreſſion of them. 
It is abſurd and unjuſt that a man ſhould be 
liable to puniſhment for offending againſt 
laws, which he has not the means of being 
informed of. 


As it will not be conſiſtent with the intereſt 
of the regiment to promote the oldeſt ſoldiers 
to the knot, ſome other means ſhould be de- 
viſed for the recompence of merit after a 
length of ſervice. Various plans have been 

offered 


# 
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of 
offered on this ſubject. An addition to their 
y has been recommended by ſome, and by 
others ſome honorary diſtinction : the former 
it is in the power only of his Majeſty or the 
legiſlature to grant; the latter may be con- 


ferred at the diſcretion of every colonel or 
commanding officer. 


©... 3 


SECTION III. 


Of the Method of aſſembling a Regiment, and 
of the Tactic, or Manner of drawing up 
— telling off the Battalion, © c,—ſending 
for and lodging the Colours. 


Tu E mode of aſſembling a regiment on 
the parade for exerciſe, depends on its ſitua- 
tion, whether in camp or quarters. When 
the regiment is in quarters, each company 
parades ſeparately, ſome time before the regi- 
ment is to aſſemble, in a convenient place, 
appointed by the captain, where one of the 
ſubaltern E Boe muſt attend, in order to in- 
ſpect the men's arms and accoutrements, to 


ſee that they are provided with the proper 


quantity of ammunition, and that they are 
clean, and dreſſed in a ſoldier-like manner. 
After which they are to be marched regularly 
to the parade of the regiment. 


It is improper that any general rule ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed for the marching of companies 
to the parade, without the conſideration of 
their numbers and the ground they are to 
march over. Yet the method heretofore laid 

| down 
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down and practiſed, was for each company to 
march in three diviſions, the captain leading 
the firſt, the enſign the center, and the lieu- 
tenant the rear diviſion; the drummers be- 
tween the front and center ranks of the firſt 
diviſion, and the ſerjeants upon the flanks, 
The companies muſt be ſized from right and 
Jeſt to the center; which is to be done by the 
ſerjeants before the officers come to inſpect 
them. 


Whenever a battalion is under arms for 
exerciſe or review, a field return is to be 
made out, which is to compriſe the followin 
particulars: the number and rank of the ſe- 
veral commiſſion officers, the non- commiſſion 
officers, the officers and men upon duty, thoſe 
abſent with leave, recruiting, ſick in quarters, 
fick in hoſpital, and wanting to complete. 
The return is to be given to the general or 
commanding officer who reviews them. 


Method of Tt is the cuſtom to draw up 
drawing up a battalion in three ranks ; the 
a Regiment. talleſt men compoling the front 
rank, the next in height the rear 

rank, and the ſhorteſt the center rank. The 
grenadier company is drawn up in the ſame 
order on the right of the battalion, with a 
ſmall interval ; and che light company on the 
left, in two ranks only. The ranks are either 
in 


. en —_— o—a 
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in cloſe or open order. When the battalion 
is drawn up in open order, the ranks are at 
the diſtance of four ordinary paces from each 
other ; the officers four paces before the front 
rank, and the ſerjeants the ſame diſtance be- 
hind the rear rank, This is the proper me- 
thod of drawing up; but it is not always 
adhered to: in general there 1s not the fame 
diſtance allowed between the rank of officers 
and the front rank of men, and between the 
rank of ſerjeants and rear rank, as there is 
between the different ranks of men. In cloſe 
order the officers and ſerjeants fall into the 
ranks with the private men, which are then 
one pace diſtant from each other. The files 
are half a pace diſtant, or half the Jength of 
an out-ſ{tretched arm. That is the regular 


diſtance on the parade: but in the field the 


files may be opened or cloſed as exigencies 
may require. When the ranks are cloſed, the 
officers and ſerjeants fall into the intervals 
between the companies or diviſions; yet when 
in open order, they are not oppoſite to the 
intervals, but to the ſecond or third file on 
each flank of their companies or diviſions. 


As to the method of ſizing Of ſizing the 
the companies, we ſhall adopt Companies, 
that recommended in the ſyſtem 
of diſcipline for the NoRFoOLK MILITIA : 

« Having 
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& Having an exact ſize- roll of your com- 


pany, you begin with the loweſt man, 


placing him in the center, the next taller 
on the left, the next above him on the 
right, and ſo on alternately, forming a 
rank entire, till the talleſt of all are on the 
flanks: you then tell off the rank into ſix 
diviſions, telling the diviſion on the right 
and that on the left, that they are the front 
rank; the two diviſions from the right and 
left nearer the center, that they are the 
rear rank; and the two diviſions in the 
center, that they are the center rank, You 
then give the words, 


% Form your ranks, March! Halt! 


« At the word march, the two diviſions on 
the flanks, and the two center diviſions, 
all ſtep off together with their left feet, 
the flank diviſions making twelve paces, 
and the center diviſions fix ; and halt when 
they have made their number of paces, 
bringing their feet up ſquare. You then 
give the word, 


% To the right and left, March! 


« Upon which the two diviſions of the 
front rank and thoſe of the rear rank face, 
thoſe on the right to the left, and thoſe on 

« the 


| 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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the left to the right, and at the word, 


march, ſtep off together, and march till 
they join the center. As ſoon as you have 
done this, you give the words, 


Halt! Front ! 


Upon which they all face to the right and 
left, to their proper front. 


« The company is by this means at once 
formed into three ranks; the firſt rank be- 
ing compoſed of the talleſt men, the rear 
rank of thoſe next in ſize, and the center 
of the loweſt; and each of thoſe ranks 
ſized from the right and left. This me- 
thod may be varied, either by _— the 
two diviſions of the center rank to ſtand, 
and the two of the rear rank to go to the 
right about, while the front-rank diviſions 
advance, and then face to the right and 


left, and join; or the center and rear rank 


diviſions to fall back, and the front rank 
ſtand, But that muſt be determined by the 
nature of the ground and ſituation.” 


By the old method of form- Of placing the 
ing the battalion, the colonel's Companies in 
company was placed on the Battalion. 
right, the lieutenant-colonel's 

on the left, the major's on the left of the co- 


lonel's, the oldeſt captain's on the right of 
Vor. I. F the 
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the licutenant-colonel's, and ſo on from right 
to left, till the youngeſt came in the center. 
This plan was then changed to another, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome corps, but does 
not appear to have any advantage over the 
old one: according to which the major's 
eompany is placed on the right, the oldeſt 
captain's on the left, and ſo on as before, 
except that the colonel's and lieutenant-colo- 
nel's become the two center companies, the 
colonel's on the right, and the lieutenant-co- 
lonel's on the left, of the center. Either of 
theſe methods is eligible enough, when the 
battalion conſiſts of more or leſs than eight 
companies: but when a regiment conſiſts of 
eight battalion and two flank companies, which 
is the preſent eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh 
regiments, the following diſpoſition will be 
found moſt ſuitable ;' as will appear when we 
come to ſpeak of telling off into grand and 
ſub diviſions. The oldeſt captain's company 
to be placed on the right of the battalion, 
the ſecond captain's on the left, the fifth cap- 
tain's the ſecond from the right, the ſixth 
captain's the ſecond from the left, the third 
captain's the third from the right, the fourth 
captain's the third from the left (the captain- 
heutenant 1s here conſidered as captain of the 
colonel's company, which takes poſt according 
to his rank), the lieutenant-colonel's on the 
right, and the major's on the leſt of the cen- 
ter 5 
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ter; or theſe two companies may with more 
propriety take poſt on right or left, according 


to the rank of the ſubalterns who command - 


them. An interval muſt be left for two file 
between each company for the officers and 
ſerjeants to fall in when the ranks cloſe up. 
A larger interval muſt be allowed between the 
flank companies and the battalion, 


So ſoon as the companies are drawn up irito 
battalion, the files are to be completed by 
the adjutant as expeditiouſly as poffible, The 
officers are to be with their com- | 
panies in the following order. Of poſting 
When the company is in the the Officers. 
right wing of the battalion, that 
is, on the right of the center, the captain is 
on the right of his company, the lieutenant 
on the left, and the enſign in the center : 
when the company is in the left wing, the 
captain is on the left, the lieutenant on the 
right, and the enſign as before in the center, 
The ſerjeants form themſelves behind the rear 
rank, dividing the ground equally between 
them, A ſetjeant is placed on the right and left 
flank of each rank in the battalion, in order 
to dreſs them, when there is occaſion (1). 


The 


(1) To dreſs is a military expreſſion fignifying 
to arrange troops in a ſtraight line; the point 
F 2 trom 
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The adjutant is then to tell off the battalioy 


into right and left wing, each wing into two 
grand diviſions, each grand diviſion into two 
ſub-diviſions, and each ſub-diviſion into two 
platoons. Here then the advantage may be 
perceived of the above arrangement of the 
companies. Each company makes a ſub- di- 
viſion, and the captains are already poſted ; 
the four oldeſt commanding the four grand 
diviſions, and the two remaining captains 
having the next poſts to the command of 
grand diviſions. The only thing that remains 
to be done is to poſt the ſubalterns, and to 
bring the ſub- diviſions to an equality in num- 


ber of files. 


The two oldeſt ſubalterns have the com- 
mand of the center ſub-diviſions; and the 
others are' to be placed, according to ſeniority 
of rank, to the command of platoons, in the 
following order : the third oldeſt ſubaltern on 
the left of the right-hand ſub-diviſion, the 
fourth on the right of the left-hand ſub-divi- 
fion, the fifth on the left of the ſecond ſub- 
diviſion from the right, the fixth on the right 


from which the line is to be drawn being the 
BY they dreſs by : thus, if they are to be in a 
ine with the right-hand file, it is called dreſing by 
the rights 


of 
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of the ſecond ſub- diviſion from the left; which 


method is to be obſerved to the colours. 


The ſupernumerary officers may be poſted 
in the rear: but if the regiment is drawn out 
to be reviewed, or to practiſe what is performed 
at a review, they muſt be poſted in front, 
before the center of each ſub-diviſion. When 
the ranks cloſe, they are to fall into the in- 
tervals on the right or left, according as the 
ſub-diviſion they belong to is on the right or 
left of che colours * 


It will be an eaſy matter for the adjutant 
to complete each ſub- diviſion to an equal 
number of files, as a return is 
to be given in of the number Completing the 
of men each company brings Files. 
into.the field. He has nothing 
to do, therefore, but to caſt his eye over the 
different returns, and, when there is a defi- 
ciency in any company, to ſupply it from thoſe 
that are more numerous. | 


The battalion is to be told Telling off the 
off into right and left wing; Battalion. 
right and left grand diviſions | 
of each wing, and of battalion ; right, left, 
and center — of battalion; right 
and left ſub-diviſions of each wing; right and 
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left ſub-diviſions of each grand diviſion right, 
left, and center platoons of battalion, wings, 
and grand diviſions; right and left platoons of 
each ſub-diviſion; and right, left, and center 
files of battalions, wings, grand diviſions, ſub- 
diviſions, and platoons. When there are odd 
files, they are to be allowed on the right of 
the center in the right wing, and on the left 
of the center in the left wing. But the tell- 
ing off muſt depend on the manceuvres or 
movements practiſed by the regiment. The 
adjutant ſhould then prove the telling-off, by 
ordering the different parts told off to perform 
ſome motion with the firelock. 


The drummers are formed into three divi- 
ſions. The drum-major with the firſt diviſion 
is poſted on the right of the battalion ; the 
ſecond diviſion on the left of the battalion ; 
the third diviſion, together with the band of 
muſic, in the center, behind the enſigns who 


carry the colours. The grenadier and light- 


infantry drummers are to be with their re- 
ſpective companies. 


The officers of the grenadier and light 
infantry remain with their own companies, 
drefling by the officers of the battalioh. The 
captain of grenadiers is to be on the right of 
his company, the oldeſt lieutenant on the go. 

an 


1% 1 


and the youngeſt in the center; the captain 
of light infantry on the left of his company, 
the oldeſt lieutenant on the right, and the 
youngeſt in the center. It is to be obſerved, 
that, whether in an army, a brigade, or bat- 
talion, the right is the poſt of honour on the 
right of the center, and, vice verſa, the left 
on the left of the center, | | 


The colonel's poſt is in the center of the 
regiment, four paces before the rank of officers. 
The lieutenant-colonel's poſt is a little to the 
left of the colonel's, and two or three paces 


from the rank of officers, that the colonel may 


be a pace or two advanced before him. 


When there is no general officer preſent to 
fee the exerciſe performed, the colonel does 
not take his poſt at the head of the battalion, 
but remains in front without his ſpontoon, to 
give the major the neceſſary orders about the 
exerciſe, fn this caſe the lieutenant-colonel 
is to poft himſelf at the head of the battalion, 
with his ſpontoon in his hand : but if the 
colonel is not preſent, he remains in front, 
and acts as the colonel would in the like con- 
juncture. | „ 


The officers having taken their poſts, and 


the ranks and files being dreſſed, the colours 


74 are 
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are to be ſent for in the ſollowing manner: 
The major orders one of 


Manner of ſend:ng the grenadier drummers 


for the Colcurs, to beat the drummer's call, 
which is a warning to the 

enſigns, who are to carry the colours, and to 
the drummers of the regiment. The major 
then orders a flam, or double ſtroke, on which 
the enſigns face to the right, at the ſame time 


advancing their ſpontoons. On a ſecond flam, 
they march between the line of officers and 


the front rank of the battalion to the head of 
the grenadiers ; then turn to the front, and 
advance ſix paces before the line of officers. 
The drum- major and two thirds of the drum- 
mers face to the right at the fame time, and 
march likewiſe to the head of the grenadier 
company, forming themſelves into two ranks 
between the enſigns and the line of officers, 


The captain of grenadiers then orders his 
company to advance their arms, and marches 
off in the following order: the captain in 
front; the lieutenants about two paces in the 
rear of the captain; the enſigns, who are to 
carry the colours, two paces in the rear of the 
lieutenants; the drummers and fifers in the 
rear of the enſigns, followed by the grenadier 
company in two divifions ; the ferjeants bring- 
ing up the rear with advanced halberts. 

When 


| 
Y 


199 


When arrived at the colonel's quarters, or 
place where the colours are lodged, the cap- 
tain of grenadiers orders the diviſions to wheel 
up and form the company, the officers in front, 
and the ſerjeants in the rear. He then orders 
his men to fix their bayonets, and ſpoulder; and 
when the colours are brought out, he orders 
them to preſent their arms : upon which the 
grenadiers preſent their arms, the ſerjeants 
charge their halberts, and the drummers beat 
a point of war. He next orders the grenadiers 
to ſhoulder and advance their arms, and marches 
off as before in two diviſions ; the enſigns 
carrying the colours advanced and flying, and 
the drummers beating the grenadiers* march. 


When the colours approach the left flank 
of the battalion, the major orders the whole 
to preſent . their arms, and to face to the left, 
when the drummers that remain with the bat- 
talion beat a point of war. So ſoon as the 
enſigns with the colours have reached the left 
flank of the battalion, they advance a few paces 
before the line of officers, and wheel to the 
right. The major then orders the battalion to 
face to the front, in which poſition they continue 
with reſted arms until the colours arrive at the 
center, when the enſigns turn to the front, the 
drums ceaſe beating, and the battalion is ordered 
by the major to ſhoulder, As the enſigns paſs 

| along 
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along the front with the colours, every officer 
is to pull off his hat, which the enſigns are not 
to return, this compliment not being paid to 
them, but to the colours. When the captain 
of grenadiers has reached the left flank, he is 
to draw up his company in a direct line with 
the ranks of the battalion (which is done by 
wheeling); and when the major orders the 
battalion to face to the front, the grenadiers 
at the ſame time face to the right, and march 
to their poſt on the right of the regiment, 
the captain and his lieutenants between the 
Iine of officers and the front rank of the bat- 
talion, the front rank of grenadiers between 
the front and center rank, the center rank of 
grenadiers between the center and rear rank, 
and the rear rank of grenadiers behind the 
rear rank of the battalion. When the grena- 
diers have gained their poſt on the right, the 
captain orders them to front, halt, and ſboulder. 
While the grenadiers are marching to the 
right, the drummers return to their former 


ſts (2). ; 
polis (2) | When 


(2) Some military ceremonies ſeem proper, 
and have a good effect; yet, on certain occaſions, 
they may be carried to exceſs. This keeping of 
the battalion on the parade, whilft the colours are 
ſent for from a place perhaps half a mile or more 

diſtant, 


: 
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When the colours are ordered Of lodging 
to be ſent back or lodged, the the Colours. 
drummer”s call is to be beat at | 
the head of the — on which the 
enſigns with the colours, the drum- major, and 
the ſame number of drummers, repair thither 
immediately, and draw up as before. The 


captain of grenadiers then directs his men to 


advance their arms; and the major having 
ordered the battalion to reſt, he marches the 
colours, in the ſame order as before, to the 
place where they are to be lodged. The 
drummers beat the troop, and the enſigns carry 
the colours advanced and flying. When ar- 
rived at the place where they are to be lodged, 
the colours are\to be furled, and to receive 
the ſame compliment as before, of reſted arms. 
The captain then orders his men to ſhoulder 
and advance their arms, and marches them 
back in the fame order as when he conducted 
the colours to the regiment, unleſs ordered to 
diſmiſs his company on the ſpot, after having 
lodged the colours. The enſigns return with 
their fwords drawn, and reſted over the left 
arm, 


diſtant, is a tireſome and uſeleſs matter of form, 
which is now diſcontinued by moſt regiments. If 
in quarters, the colonel's company may eſcort 
them to the parade; if in garriſon, two ſerjeants, 
as mentioned in the text, 
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SECTION IF. 
Of Marching and Wheeling. 
W HEN a regiment is drawn out in order 


to be reviewed, or to practiſe previouſly to a 
review, the firſt thing uſually done, after the 
general has reviewed the regiment ſtanding, 
is to wheel to the right by grand diviſions, 
and march round in flow time, and afterwards 
by ſub-diviſions in quick time; as ſhall be 
explained when we come to ſpeak of paſſing 
in review. On a common field-day the com- 
manding officer may either adhere to the above 
form, or he may, if he thinks proper, begin 
immediately with the exerciſe ; before we pro- 
ceed to the conſideration of which, it will not 
be improper to make a few obſervations on 
marching and wheeling. 


Direction and Marcnins, as to its di- 
Meaſure. rection, is either ſtraight for- 
ward to the front, or obliquely 

to the right or to the left: as to its meaſure, it 
is either in flow, quick, or charging time oh 
| n 


() It is the cuſtom, not only in all regiments 
in our ſervice, but alſo in every European wn 
or 


| 


= 


In flow time the ranks are uſually open, valeſe 
in the performance of the firings and ma- 
neeuvres; and in quick time they are always 
cloſed, 


When 


for the ſoldiers to ſtep out with the left foot ; but 
ſome bring the right, and others the left, to the 
tap of the drum. This is a great defect in our 


military ſyſtem (or rather proceeding from our 


want of ſyſtem), which muſt introduce confuſion, 
or at leaſt a variation and irregularity that ap- 
proaches to confuſion, in a detachment compoſed 
of men from different regiments, or in a brigade 
formed of corps dienende trained. It ſeems beſt 
to bring the left foot to the tap of the drum, as 
then the drummers and muſic may begin at the 
ſame time as the men ſtep out. 


Regiments alſo differ much in their time or 
meaſure in marching ; inſomuch that there is lit- 
tle difference between the quick time of ſome, 
and the flow of others. There is likewiſe a great 
variation in the words of command they give for 
marching. Some mark the time, by giving the 
word quick, or /low, before march, and the word 
march twice repeated for charging time. Others 
give the word ſingly for the flow, and repeated for 
the quick pace, There being no regulation for 
theſe matters, they are quite arbitrary ; and every 


commanding officer follows that method which he 
thinks the moſt eligible. 
If 
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How to dreſs When a body of men are 


in marching, marching obliquely to either 
> 


If I might be allowed to offer my opinion on 
this ſubject, I ſhould aſſert, that, in general, both 
meaſures are quicker than they ſhould be. In 
flow marching, which 1s merely calculated for 
parade, the feet ſhould not be brought too ſoon 
to the ground, but time ſhould be allowed to point 
the toes, in which the beauty of flow marching 
principally conſiſts. It muſt not, however, be 
too much protracted, otherwiſe the equilibrium of 
the body will be loſt. In quick marching the 
grand intention is to gain ground; and this can- 
not be effected to a greater degree by making 
the meaſure quicker beyond a certain ſtandard ; 
for the quicker the time 1s, the ſhorter muſt the 
paces neceſſarily be; which will only increaſe the 
fatigue of marching, without adding to its expe- 
dition. The ordinary pace is two feet. 


As to the particular words of command, it is 
of little conſequence what they are, provided the 
are but clear and diſtin ; ſo that one cannot poſ- 
ſibly be miſtaken for another. 


Since the publication of the firſt edition of this 
work, the time has been regulated by the pre- 
ſent commander in chief as follows: Slow time, 
ſeventy-five paces in a minute ; quick time, one 


hundred and forty. 955 
irections 
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flank, they muſt dreſs by that flank towards 
which they are inclining; when marching 
ſtraight forward to the front, they may dreſs 
either by right, left, or center. When moving 
with no greater front than that of a grand di- 
viſion, they ſhould dreſs either by right or 
left, and it is a matter of indifference which; 
but when moving in battalion, it is beſt to 
dreſs by the center, 1 


Directions to be given to the Troops in Marching. 


1. To ſtep out together, on the word march, 
and to plant the feet firmly, without ſtamping. 


2. Whenever ordered to turn to the right or 
left, to do it in three ſteps; in the laſt of which 
they are to gain ground forwards ; and to turn to 
the right or def about in four ſteps, in the laſt of 
_ they are likewiſe to gain ground to the 

ont. 


3. When a halt is ordered, not to ſhift to either 
fide, nor backward or forward, in order to dreſs ; 
but to bring up the heel of the foot ſuſpended to 
that already on the ground; and thus to await 
the word of command to dreſs. 


4. Not to preſs upon the file they dreſs by, but 
to preſerve the proper diſtance. If the files are 
Cloſe, they are juſt to feel one another's elbows. 


5, Whilf 
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 Shw Time. In marching by the flow mea- 


| ſure, the firelock muſt be carried 
upright, and the right arm hang motionleſs 
down the fide; the feet muſt be taken gra- 


dually off the ground, the knees ſtiff, the toes 


pointed, and the equilibrium of the body ex- 
actly preſerved. | 


5. Whilſt they are careful to dreſs, they muſt 
be no leſs attentive to cover exactly their file- 
leaders. 


6. In marching obliquely either to right or left, 
they are to keep their bodies ſquare to the front. 
This will preſerve the diviſions — the proper 
parallels; from which they are apt, without much 
care and attention, to deviate. 


Other uſeful cautions and directions on this head, 
may be found in the Diſcipline for the Norfolk 
Militia; part 2d, chap. 4th, a book which, for 


that part of diſcipline which concerns the drill, 


I conſider as the belt hitherto publiſhed. 


Tt 1s not many years ſince the mode of march- 
ing to time or cadence, practiſed by the Greeks 
and Romans, was revived. Marſhal Saxe has been 
{aid to be the firſt modern who recommended that 
practice; but this is a miſtake: for we find the 
advantages of marching in this manner commented 
on by Machiavel in his Art of War, 


In 


E 


In marching by the quick Duick Time. 
meaſure, the ſwing of the arm 


is not ungraceful; but then it muſt be done 


by the whole together, and muſt keep pace 
with the motion of the feet, that is to ſay, 
the arm muſt recede as the correſponding foot 
advances. In quick time the arms are uſually 
ſloped or ſupported, unleſs when they are or- 
dered to be carried, as a compliment to ſome 
guard, or other corps under arms. In ſome 
regiments the practice is to ſlope the firelock, 
as a thing of courſe, when ordered to ſtep out 
in quick time, and to carry it, when ordered 
to halt. In going to the right or left about, 
the men ſhould carry their arms, in order to 
prevent their claſhing together. 


Troops ſhould be taught to gain ground in 
marching ; and not only to keep their ranks 
well dreſſed, but alſo to preſerve the proper 
diſtance between their files, neither opening 
them too wide, nor cloſing in too much in 
the center. In marching by files they ſhould 
open them as little as poſſible. General Lloyd 
thinks they ſhould not be 
opened at all, and has at- Gen. Lloyd's plan 
tempted to prove that a bat= for marching by 
talion, nay even an army, files. 
can move by files on an | 
equal ſpace of ground with that they ſtand 

Vor. | # 8 | upon, 
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upon, according to the preſent method of 
drawing up, in which a pace is allowed for 
each file; and has drawn a number of fine 
ſpeculative concluſions from it. But expe- 
rience has proved it, and ever will prove it, 
impracticable, even for a fingle battalion on 
the moſt level parade: then how much more 
ſo on the various inequalities of ground occu- 
pied by an army! 


The reaſon it is impracticable is, that a 
number of men cannot be brought to the 
ſame regularity with a piece of clock-work, 
in lifting their feet conſtantly in the ſame line 
together: for the ſmalleſt deviation from it 
cauſes the men's feet to interfere with thoſe 
of their file-leaders, when the files are not a 
full pace diſtant from each other (2). 
| WIIEEI- 


(2) This theory, it muſt be acknowledged, is 
very impoſing; and, till we come to the experi- 
ment, we are apt to think it the eaſieſt thing ima- 
_ For thus we argue: the files are a pace 

iſtant from each other; now if each man ſteps 
out no further than an ordinary pace, and the 
whole ſtep in time together, how is it poſſible for 
the files to open? The front file has advanced ſo 
many paces; the ſame has the center and rear 
file. But this is deceiving ourſelves, and _ 
the thing for granted : for in fa& no other we Wi 

| have 
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Wurrrivo is generally performed with 
cloſed ranks: therefore, when the regiment 


have ſtepped out ſo far as that in front. For 
which another reaſon may be aſſigned, befides 
that mentioned in the text ; namely, the projec- 
tion of the men's bodies, which is more or leſs in 

roportion to the velocity with which they move. 

herefore in quick marching the files will open 
more than in flow : and though we allow that a 
battalion might by long practice be brought to 
march by files on a parade in flow time, without 
opening much; yet when put into a quicker move- 
ment, even on the ſame level parade, they will be 
found to open conſiderably. 


Hence the diſadvantage of marching by files, 
where there is a poſſibility for a battahon to be 
attacked on either flank by an enemy. To re- 
medy this, when the road is ſo narrow as not to 

ermit them to march by platoons or diviſions, 
T would propoſe that they march fix in front, if 
the battalion is drawn up three deep, and four in 
front, if 1t 1s drawn two deep; the half of each 
diviſion being told off, according to the old me- 
thod, into front and rear half. files; of which 
the latter may double up, when the battalion 1s 
ordered to face, in order to oppoſe a front to the 
enemy. 'The column would then be allowed to 
open on the march to double its depth on ſetting 
off; which, on the long march, would be little 


enough, 
G 2 is 
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is to wheel, either by grand-diviſions, ſub- 
diviſions, or platoons, the ranks are to be pre- 
viouſly cloſed, by word of com- 


2 cloſing mand, either to the front, center, 
the 


Ranks. or rear; of which the firſt is the 
moſt uſual method. When the 

ranks are to be cloſed, the officers fall into 
the intervals left between each ſub- diviſion, 
dreſſing by the front rank, and are covered by 
the ſerjeants. When there are three officers 
to a ſub-diviſion, the youngeſt, who was poſted 
in the center, falls into the center rank behind 
the officer on the right, when the ſub-diviſion 
is on the right of the colours, and on the left, 
when the ſub-divifion is on the left of the 


colours, 


Of Wheeling. It is not uſual to wheel a 

greater body than a grand di- 
viſion in line together. A ſingle wheel either 
to right or left is the quarter of a circle, and 
brings the new line on which the diviſion is 
formed at right angles with the old one; and 
changes the front to that flank towards which 
the wheel is made. 


A double wheel either to right or left is 
half a circle, and brings the front to that di- 
rection in which the rear was before, and the 
new line on which the diviſion is formed its 
; own 
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own length farther removed towards that flank 
to which the wheel is made. 


The outſide file, on that flank to which the 
wheel is made, does not change ground, but 
front only, the front rank man of which file 
is called the pivot; but all the others change 
ground as well as front, in proportion to their 
diſtance from the pivot. | 


As an even front muſt be preſerved through- 
out the wheel, and the whole brought round 
together, the motion of each man muſt be 
quicker or flower, according to his diſtance 
from the file wheeled upon. Thus, in wheel- 
ing to the right, each muſt move quicker 
than his right-hand man; and in wheeling to 
the left, each muſt move quicker than his 
left-hand man; the circle that every man 
makes being larger or ſmaller, according to 
the diſtance he is from the point wheeled to : 
as may be ſeen by 1 circles within 
one another, at three feet diſtance, which is 


the ſpace every man is ſuꝑpoſed to take up. 


In wheeling to the right, every Rules for 
front-rank man muſt cloſe to the Mheeling. 
right, ſo as to touch his right-hand 
man (but without preſſing him), and muſt 
look to the left, in order to bring the rank 
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about even. The center and rear rank men 
muſt follow and cover their file-leaders. 


In wheeling to the left, the front- rank men 
are to cloſe to the left in like manner, and to 
look to the right. If this point of keeping 
cloſe to the {ide towards which they wheel be 
not carefully attended to, there will often be 
a break between the pivot and the other files ; 
and if they do not dreſs by the oppoſite flank, 
the rank will not come round together. Par- 
ticular care muſt alſo be taken that they nei- 
ther open nor cloſe their files, but always 
preſerve the proper diſtance, 


When a battalion is to march off its ground, 
whether by diviſions, platoons, or files, it is 
generally done from the right; for which no 
reaſon can be aſſigned but cuſtom : for it may, 
with equal propriety, be done from the left, 


when the commanding officer thinks proper 
to order it, OE 


Manner of wheeling If the regiment then 
by Diviſions, is to march round from 

| the right by.grand divi- 

ſions, the word of command is, Battalion! 
by diviſions to the right wheel, On receiving 
this word, the men are to turn their heads 
briſkly to the left (ſuppoſing they were before 


dreſſed 


=. 


dreſſed by the right), and are to wait in that 
poſition for the next word, march : on which 
they wheel to the right a quarter of a circle, 
according to the rules given above, every 
man taking care not to bring round his bod 
before his left-hand man. The right-hand 
man in the front rank of each diviſion, who 
is the pivot on which the diviſion wheels, is 
not to take up his right foot from the ground, 
but, turning on his right heel, muſt bring 
round his body and his left foot with the re 
of the diviſion, The men of the center and 
rear ranks muſt be guided by the motions of 
their file- leaders, and muſt incline a little to 
the left in wheeling, * they may cover 
them exactly. 


Wheeling to the left is performed, mutatis 


mutandis, in the ſame manner. But this mode 


of wheeling is now growing obſolete in the 
army, ſince a new mode has been invented ; 
which has all the advantages, without the 
defects, of the old one. What I mean is 
breaking and forming either to the right or 
left by files. Each file conſiders itſelf as in- 
dependent of the others ; and 
as ſoon as the word is given New Method. 
to wheel, we will ſuppoſe to 
the right, the right-hand file acts as before 
G 4 mentioned, 
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mentioned, while the others break, and run- 
ning up form and dreſs by the right. When 
the diviſion is dreſſed, the pivot makes a 
motion with his hand to the front, as a ſignal 
for the whole to ſtep out and gain ground 
together. | 


This is performed much more expeditiouſly 
than the old method of wheeling, and is not 
attended with ſo much difficulty in the exe- 
cution. Beſides which, in the latter a diviſion 
is in an aukward ſituation from the time the 
wheel is begun until it is completed ; and, 
if attacked by an enemy while in that ſtate, 
would very probably be put in confuſion, as 
the men would be at a loſs whether to halt, 
to move on, or to return to their former 
ground : whereas, in the method here pro- 
poſed, a front is almoſt immediately oppoſed 
to the enemy, and is continually increaſing 
till the whole diviſion is formed. In a caſe of 
neceſſity, therefore, they may begin firing by 
files as faſt as they form, in the ſame manner 
as the battalion begins firing by platoons or 
diviſions, when it has changed front either to 
the right or to the left. Another advantage 
muſt not be overlooked ; which is, that it 
makes every man the better acquainted with 
his file in the diviſion, and with his right _ 
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left hand man, and conſequently enables them 
to form with more eaſe and expedition, ſhould 
the regiment be confuſed or diſperſed on any 


emergency (3). 


The diviſions having com- Marching by | 
pleted the wheel to the right, Grand and 
they are to remain in that 8 Diviſions. 
poſition till they get the word 
march, and then ſtep out together with the 
left foot, following the rules above laid down 
for ſlow marching. When they have marched 
a few paces, the commanding officer of each ; 
diviſion orders the ranks of his diviſion to 
their open order; on which the ranks take 
their proper diſtance (of four paces), the 
officers in front, and the ſerjeants on the 1 
flanks. As often as it is neceſſary to wheel, 1 
the commanding officer of the diviſion muſt | i 
order the ranks to cloſe, and give the word of mY 
command for the diviſion to wheel. When 1561 
the wheel is completed, the ranks muſt be ee 
again opened, until they are ordered to break BR 1! 
into ſub-diviſions; which may be done either Wh 


(3) There are alſo ſome excellent rules and a 
directions for wheeling in the book mentioned 13 
above. Part 2d, chap. 3d. 1 


by 
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by word of command, or by ſignal from the 


orderly drum. The ranks are then to cloſe 
to the front, and the right-hand ſub-diviſion 
of each grand diviſion moves on by the quick 
ſtep, while the left-hand ſub-divitions fall back, 
and incline to the right, covering the right- 
hand ſub-diviſions; or the left-hand ſub-divi- 
ſions may turn to the right, and march by files 
till they cover the right-hand ſub-diviſions, 
then turn to the front and gain their proper 
diſtance, | 


When a regiment is marching by diviſions, | 
ſub-diviſions, or platoons, thoſe of the right 
wing ſhould dreſs by the right, the officer 
commanding being on that flank, and, vice 
verſa, thoſe of the left wing by the left, 
The officers muſt judge well the ground to 
wheel their diviſions upon, and in marching 
muſt preſerve a diſtance from the diviſion 
before them equal to the front of their own 
diviſion (but this muſt be allowed from the 
rear rank of the one to the rear rank of the 
other) ; and when marching from the right of 
the battalion, they muſt obſerve that the left- 
hand file of their diviſion covers the left-hand 


file of that which precedes; that, in caſe they 


gre ordered to wheel up to the left, and form 


battalion, the front may be even, and the files 
| at 


. 
| | 
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at their proper diſtance from each other. In 
marching from the left of the battalion, the 
right-hand files of each diviſion or platoon 
muſt cover; as the battalion is then to he 


formed by wheeling to the right. 


When a battalion marching by Metbed of 
platoons is to form ſub-diviſions, forming. 
or by ſub- diviſions is to form grand 
diviſions, it may be done either by the right- 


hand platoons or ſub-diviſions ceaſing to gain 


ground, while the left-hand platoons or ſub- 
diviſions march up obliquely, and form on the 
left of them; or the left-hand platoons or 


ſub-diviſions may make two wheels, firſt to 


the left, and then to the right, and join the 
right-hand platoons or ſub-diviſions in charg- 
ing time, when the latter are marching in 
quick time; or may wheel and join them in 
quick time, when the right-hand platoons, &c. 
are marching in flow time. In general, it is 


a rule for a diviſion in wheeling, to do it in a 


meaſure a degree quicker than what they were 
marching in, when they got the word of com- 
mand to wheel. "Thus, if a diviſion marching 
by the flow pace is ordered to wheel, it ſhould 
be done in quick time; and, if marching by 
the quick ſtep, the wheel ſhould be made in 
charging time. 

After 
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After having marched round by grand and 
ſub diviſions, the battalion is to be formed by 
wheeling up the diviſions, as before directed. 
The major then orders the ranks to be opened; 
and, after the adjutant has ſeen them properly 
dreſſed, the regiment goes on with the exer- 
ciſe, as may be ſeen in the ſubſequent ſection. 
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Of the Manual Exerciſe. 


TH E ultimate intention of all exerciſe can 
be nothing more, than to render a battalion 
expert in what it may have to perform before 
an enemy, It ſhould follow, therefore, that 
whatever cannot be fo practiſed in the face of 
an enemy is ſuperfluous, and that all ſuper- 
fluous and unneceſſary matter ſhould be ex- 
ploded, as only tiring the patience of the ſol- 
dier to no good purpoſe. | 


However ſpecious this concluſion may ap- 
pear, yet it 1s certain there are many things 
in the exerciſe performed by a regiment, 
which it is never ſuppoſed are to be done 
before an enemy, the practice of which is 
attended by ſome collateral benefit. Such is 
the , Prone Oy in general; which, how- 
ever uſeleſs many of the particular motions, 
contributes greatly to teach a recruit to handle 
his arms with eaſe and dexterity. 


A prodigious alteration has Old Manual. 
of late years been introduced | 


in the manual exerciſe, correſponding to the 
| preſent 
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preſent mode of drawing up the -battalion, 


he motions of the old exerciſe were ſo wide, 
that it required double- the interval now al- 
lowed between each file to perform them in; 
whence it was neceſſary to open the files, as 
well as the ranks, for the performance of the 
manual, and to cloſe them again, when it was 
over, for the firings : fo that the opening and 
cloſing of the files made half the buſineſs of 
a field-day: whereas, now, the fame order 
ferves for every different operation. Beſides 
the avoiding this inconvenience and delay, 
the new exerciſe has this further advantage 
over the old, that its motions are leſs compli- 
cated, and more eaſily compaſſed by a recruit. 
For theſe improvements in the manual we are 
indebted to the Pruſſians, from whom they 
have been either copied, or imitated, by the 
troops of almoſt every power in Europe. 


At the ſame time that the motions have 
been contracted, a conſiderable change has 
likewiſe been effected in the time. The Bri- 
tiſh foot have lately adopted a very quick one 
in the performance of the manual. But this 
is an alteration, which cannot be conſidered 


as an improvement. It certainly diminiſhes, 


much the grace and beauty of the exerciſe, 
without the compenſation of any ſolid advan- 


tage: for it docs not appear, that a battalion 
„ 


11 1 
can fire oftener in the ſame Tpace of time, 
ſince the quick method has taken place, than 
before it. Beſides, it may be doubted, whe- 
ther ſteadineſs be not of greater advantage in 
action than quick . At any rate it muſt 
be allowed, that the German troops in gene- 
ral fire as well and as quick as any troops in 
Europe; and yet they {till adhere to the flow 
method of performing the manual. ä 


It is needleſs here to lay Obſervations. 
' down rules for the manual and : 
platoon exerciſe, or explanations of the diffe- 
rent motions. They are beſt learnt at the 
drill, and on the parade. There are never- 
theleſs printed direCtions for the whole exer- 
ciſe, which no adjutant or drill-ſerjeant ſhould 
be without; and which they ſhould diligently 
conform to, without preſuming to introduce 
any innovations of their own. . The Britiſh 
regiments are but too apt too affect a ſingu- 
larity in ſeveral parts of the exerciſe; in all 
which they muſt deviate from the King's order. 
Some make conſiderable alterations in the 
motions themſelves, others in the time : ſome 
affect a ſmartneſs and quickneſs in their move- 
ments, whilſt others pride themſelves on the 
ſlowneſs and ſteadineſs of theirs : the incon- 
venience of all which is felt when regiments 
differently trained come to be reviewed or to 
do duty together. 


The 
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The beauty of the exerciſe depends much o 
the ranks and files of the battalion being wel 
dreſſed. This the adjutant ſhould particularl 
attend to, ſo ſoon as the battalion is . 
and the ranks opened. The ſoldiers ſhould 
be taught to dreſs at all times immediately of 
themſelves, whether to right or left, without 
the neceſſity of e about or directed 
by their officers. During the exerciſe the 
battalion muſt dreſs by the right, on which 
flank the fugle man is to be placed, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the front rank as to be ſeen 
equally by every rank and file in the battalion. 


The officers dreſs by the colours, when they 
are out: at other times they muſt dreſs either 
by right or left, as the battalion is ordered, 
They are to have their ſpontoons planted, 
whenever the ranks are in open order. 


Manner of of The ranks and files be- 
cers taking Poſt ing dreſſed, the officers are 
in the Rear. to take their poſts of exer- 
ciſe in the rear of the bat- 

talion. It may either be done by word of 
command, or by beat of drum. If by the 
latter, which is the moſt uſual, it is in the fol- 
lowing manner: The major orders a RUFFLE 
Or PREPARATIVE to be beat by the orderly 
drummer ; which 1s a warning to the officers. 
He then orders a FLAM ; on which the * 
ine 
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line of officers face outwards from the center, 
at the ſame time recovering their ſpontoons. 
On a ſecond FLAu, they ſtep out together 
with the left foot, march through the inter- 
vals four paces in rear of the ſerjeants, the 


orderly drummer beating a quick march, and - 


draw up facing inwards to the center, and 
drefling in a line with the colours. The lieu- 


tenant-colonel marches four paces beyond the 


colours, and then halts. On the firſt FLAam, 
the ſerjeants on the flanks likewiſe recover 
their halberts; and, on the ſecond, they ſtep 
out, as well as the three diviſions of drummers 
and band of muſic, and march to their poſts. 


The ſerjeants on the flanks are to march 
in a direct line to the front; and fo ſoon as the 
two ſerjeants, who were placed on the flanks 
of the front rank, have marched about forty 
paces, they are to halt; on which the other 
ſerjeants are to do the ſame; taking care to 
divide the ground on the flanks equally among 
them. The drummers march and form them- 
ſelves in a rank entire behind the major, and the 
band of muſic place themſelves on his right. 


When the major finds that the officers, ſer- 
jeants, drummers, and muſic, have got to their 
poſts of exerciſe, he orders another FLAM ; on 
which the officers face to the front, and plant 


their ſpontoons ; whilſt the ſerjeants on .the 
Vor. I. H flanks 
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flanks face inwards, and plant their halberts. 
The drummers and muſic at the ſame time 
come to the right about. In this poſition the 
whole remain till the exerciſe is over. 


Manual Though it be needleſs to enter 
Exerciſe. on any particular explanation, or 

directions for the performance, of 
the manual, which is only to be learnt by 
practice, and by the inſtructions and example 
of the officers appointed to ſuperintend the 
drill; yet, as it will be requiſite for every 
officer to retain in his memory the words of 
command, and the number of motions they 
ſeverally conſiſt of, they ſhall here be inſerted 
in the regular order: 


FixsT PART ; or what is properly called the 
MANUAL EXERCISE. 


Word of Number of 
Command, Motions. 

I, Poize your firelock 2 
2, —— Cock your firelock — — 2 
I. Preſent — 1 
bo — Fire — 1 
5, — Falf- cock your firelock — 1 
6. Handle your cartridge — 1 
7. Prime — 1 
8. Shut your — 2 

2 


9. — Charge with cartridge — 


S 
8 
25 
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Word of | Number of 
Command, Motions, 
10, — Draw your rammer - —— 
II, —— Ram down your cartridge — 
12. —— Return your rammer — 
13. Shoulder your hrelock —— 

I4, —— Reft your hrelock — 
15. — Order your firelock — 


16. — Ground your firelock 

a — Take up your hirelock —— 
18. Reſt your firelock — 
19. — Shoulder your firelock —— 


20. Secure your firelock ——— 
21. Shoulder your firelock —— 
22. Fix your bayonet — — 
23. Shoulder your firelock —— 
24. Preſent your arms — 
25. To the right face — — 
20. To the right face — 
27. To the right about face 


28, —— To the left face — 
29. To the leſt face 
30. To the left about face —— 
It. Shoulder your firelock —— 
32.— 2 your bayonet —— 
33. Shoulder your frelock — 
34. —— Advance your arms —— 


35- —— Shoulder your firelock —— 
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SeconD PART ; or what is commonly called 
the PLATOON MANUAL. 


Word of Number of 
Command. Motions. 
gy Prime and load I5 

2, —— As front rank, make ready — 1 

— Preſent — — 1 

4. — Fire — — 1 

5. — As center rank, make ready — 1 

6. Preſent — — 1 

7, — Fire — 1 

8. —— As rear rank, make ready — 1 

9. Preſent — 1 
10. — Fire — I 

24 
Time for the Thus in the manual and 
Manual. platoon manual the words of 


command are 45 in number ; 

and the diſtin motions in all 109. The ſame 
time muſt be obſerved between each motion. 
That which was formerly allowed for the 
whole exerciſe was four minutes : it was after- 
wards reduced to three minutes; and ſome 
regiments, particularly thoſe on American ſer- 
vice, performed the whole in two minutes and 
a half, But this latter 1s far too quick ; as it 
cauſes the motions to appear indiſtinct, and 
a the 
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the men to hurry them over in a ſlovenly 
manner, running one motion into another. 
The regulation eſtabliſhed by the preſent com- 
mander in chief, is, for the whole to be com- 
pleted in three minutes and a half; which is a 
medium between the two extremes, about two 
ſeconds being allowed for every motion, 


When the exerciſe is over, Manner of re- 
the major orders a PREPARA- ſuming their 
TIVE, which is a warning to former Poſts. 
the officers, ſerjeants, &c. then 
a FLAM, on which the officers face outwards 
as before, and recover their ſpontoons ; the 
ſerjeants face to the battalion, recovering their 
halberts ; the drummers and muſic at the ſame 
time face to the right about. On a ſecond 
FLAM, and a quick march, the officers, ſer- 
jeants, drummers, and muſic, march to their 
former. poſts ; the officers facing inward to 
the center as before, and drefling in a line 
with the colours. Another FLAM brings them 
all to their proper front, the officers planting 
_ ſpontoons, and the ſerjeants their hal- 

erts. 


When the officers, &c. are to take their | 


poſts of exerciſe by word of command, it is 
to be done as follows : 1 


H 3 The 
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The major gives the word, OFFICERS, take 
your poſts in the rear of the battalion ; on which 
they do what is directed on the firſt LAM: 
on the word, MARCH, they do what is directed 
to be done on the ſecond FLAM : and, when 
arrived at their ſeveral poſts, the major gives 
the word, FRONT ; on which they do what is 
directed for the third FLAM. 


Returning to their poſts in battalion, by 
word of command, is done in the following 
manner: 


The major orders, OFFICERS, take your 
poſts in front of the battalion; which anſwers 
to the PREPARATIVE and the firſt FLAM ; 
the word, MARCH, anſwers to the ſecond 
FLAM; and on the word, FRONT, they face 


to the front, and plant their ſpontoons as on 
the third FLAM. 


The regiment may be exerciſed either by 
beat of drum, word of command, or without 
either, except a RUFFLE, Or PREPARATIVE, 
and a FLAM for the firſt motion; which is the 
method practiſed at reviews. 


When the regiment is in the field, the 
major and adjutant ſhould always be on horſe- 
back ; it will be difficult for them to do _ 

uty 
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duty properly on foot. But the commanding 
officer may order any other officers to exerciſe 
the regiment; which ſhould often be done, 
that when any accident prevents the major or 


adjutant from attending, there my be other 
officers in the corps well qualified to ſupply 


their place. 
As the good effect of the exer- Mord. of 


ciſe will depend much on the of- Command. 
ficer that gives the words of com- 

mand, when a regiment is exerciſed in that 
manner, thoſe who exerciſe ſhould deliver the 
words clearly and diſtinctly, that the men ma 
not miſtake one word for another (1). 


(1) All commands, that are compoſed of ſe- 
veral words, ſhould be divided into two parts ; 
all the ſyllables of the firſt part to be pronounced 
diſtinctly, but the latter part, which determines 
the execution, to be delivered with a ſhort but 
firm tone. All cautions to be given with an even 
but diſtin pronunciation, without any diviſion or 
accent on the laſt ſyllable, 


All officers ſhould be accuſtomed to have but 


one manner of giving the word, which muſt be 
with the utmoſt extent of their voice, 


H 4 Whoever 
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Whoever exerciſes a battalion, ſhould plant 
himſelf oppoſite to the center, and as nearly 
as poſhble equidiſtant from every part of it. 
Sound is known to travel very flow: if he 
places himſelf, therefore, much nearer to one 
part than another, that part to which he is 
neareſt will get the word of command ſooner 
than the reſt ; which will prevent the whole 
from doing the motions together. 


In every word of command, unleſs it con- 
ſiſts of only a ſingle expreſſion, there is to be 
a pauſe; in order that the men may have 
time to conſider what they have to do, before 
it is entirely delivered. This pauſe muſt be 
ſo ſituated, that the part which precedes it 
ives the full ſenſe and meaning of the whole. 
his part of the order muſt be uttered with 
preciſion. The latter part, or that which 
follows the pauſe, muſt be pronounced ſhort, 
being intended only to mark the time for the 
men to begin the motion : therefore, unleſs it 
is pronounced ſhort, and with life, it is im- 
poſſible that the motion can be done ſo, 


The words of command for the movements 
of the regiment, or the MANOEUVRES, are 
not included in the above obſervation. The 
pauſes in them will be regulated by their 
length, and the different ſentences of _ 

of 
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they are compoſed, many of them being fo 
long as to require ſeveral pauſes. Neither in 
them is it poſſible that tne ſenſe of the whole 
can be compriſed in any part: nor is it neceſ- 
fary that it ſhould ; for there is always a ſuffi- =” 
cient ſpace of time, between the order and | 
the word, march, for the officers and ſoldiers | 
to think of what they are to perform. | | 
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SECTION VI. 
| Of the FirINGs. 


W HEN the regiment has gone through 
the manual and platoon exerciſe, the next 
thing which they uſually proceed upon is to 
perform ſuch of the different FIR IN Gs as the 
commanding officer may think proper to or- 


der (1). 


It was obſerved before, that of late years 
very great improvements have been introduced 
in almoſt every part of the exerciſe. This 
appears not more conſpicuouſly in any one, 
than that we are to conſider in the preſent 
ſection. 


* (1) Previous to the firings it is the cuſtom of 
4 ſome regiments to put the ranks to firing order; 


| wiz. to make the front rank ſlip through the in- 
115 tervals to the right and go into the rear, thus 
1 forming the rear rank; that the ſnorteſt men may 
15 be in front, for the others to fire over: as ex- 
1 plained in the 7th Section. 


Formerly 
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Formerly it was the prac- Improvements 
tice to divide the battalion into in the Firings. 
three equal parts, which were 

called FIRINGs; and each of thoſe firings into 
four, five, or fix platoons (as may be ſeen in 
BLAxp); ſo that a new telling-off of the 
battalion, and a new poſting of the officers, 
became neceſſary, entirely different from thoſe 
for the manual exerciſe, and the evolutions ; 
which cauſed an infinite delay and trouble : 


whereas, by the preſent mode, the fame tell- 


ing-off ſerves for the exerciſe, the firings, and 
the manceuvres. All that is to be done when 
the regiment is to fire, is to cloſe the ranks 
in the ſame manner as before for wheeling, 


Beſides ſaving much time and trouble, the 
new diſpoſition has this further advantage, 
that the firings and manceuvres can be mixed 
and performed together : and the blending of 
the firings and manceuvres is not only proper, 
as it gives time for the men's pieces to cool, 
and, by varying the buſineſs, relieves the at- 
tention, and diminiſhes the fatigue of the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, but is even in ſome meaſure 
neceſſary, as many of the firings are to be 
performed in conſequence of particular move- 
ments of the battalion ; ſuch as in the form- 
ing of the ſquare, changing front to right or 
left, paſſing the defile, and many others. _- 
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How the Field- The bayonets are always 
Officers are fixed during the firings. The 
poſted. colonel's poſt is in front, and 

the lieutenant-colonel's in the 
rear of the reſerve for the colours, which con- 
ſiſts of about ſix file, taken from the center 
of the battalion. This reſerve acts as a divi- 
fion by itſelf, and is not to fire, unleſs parti- 
cularly ordered : during the firings the men of 
the reſerve carry their arms advanced. The 
major's poſt is in the rear of the right, and 
the adjutant's in the rear of the left, of the 
battalion ; but they are not to confine them- 
ſelves to any particular part, but to ride about 
in the rear, and give their affiſtance and di- 


rections where they ſee occaſion. The drum- 


mers are poſted in three diviſions, behind the 
right, left, and center; except the orderly 
drummers, and thoſe of the grenadiers and 
light infantry, who remain with their reſpec- 
tive companies, 


A battalion is ſaid to perform the firings 
STANDING, ADVANCING, and RETREAT= 
ING; yet in fact it is always ſtanding when 
the fire is given, though immediately before 
it might have advanced upon or retreated from 
the enemy, 


The following table comprehends the dif- 
ferent firings now practiſed : . 
Y 


«a «© oP 


IL 


B Battalion J ſtanding, advancing, and re- 
wings treating. 


from right to left 


B gr. div. ] —left to right * 25 
ſub-div. } —flanks to center a ay 8 8 
center to flanks ] F HTeating. 


Beſides the firings included in this table, 
there are ſome others uſed on particular occa- 
ſions, which ſhall be explained hereafter, 


In firing from the flanks to The alternate 
the center, and from the cen= Firings. 
ter to the flanks, it is uſual to 
begin with the right. Thus, if the regiment 
is to fire by diviſions from the flanks to the 
center, the right-hand diviſion firſt makes 
ready; then the left-hand diviſion; and ſo on 
from right and left to the center. If the 
regiment be ordered to fire by diviſions from 
center to flanks, the diviſion on the right of 
the center firſt makes ready; next the diviſion 
on the left of the center; and ſo on outwards 
to the flanks, the left-hand diviſion being the 
laſt that fires. 


Theſe firings from flanks to center, and 
from center to flanks, are called the ALT ER- 
NATE FIRINGS. They were invented by the 

Pruſſians; 
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\ Pruffians; and, although it is fince the war of 


1756 that we have adopted them, yet they 
were practiſed ſo far back as the battle of 


| Molwitz. Before that memorable engage- 


ment furniſhed a proof to the contrary, they 
were thought by the greateſt part of the mili- 
tary world impracticable in action: and, in 
fad, it is very difficult for the beſt-diſciplined 
troops to keep up the alternate firing for any 
length of time with coolneſs and regularity, 
when cloſely engaged. | 


This firing, whether performed by grand 
or ſub diviſions, is ſo contrived, that half the 
regiment is always loaded; and that half fo 
equally divided through the whole front, that 
no one part is weaker, or more expoſed to an 
attack from the enemy, than another, It is 
in this that its principal excellency conſiſts, 
Beſides which, it extends the fire ſo equally 
along the enemy's front, as to do execution 
in every part of it. The fine effect it has, 
by its beauty and regularity at exerciſe, ſhould 
hardly be mentioned at the fame time with the 
above important advantages. 


The alternate firings are performed only 
by grand or ſub diviſions. The grenadiers 
and light infantry, when with their regiments, 
act both as grand and ſub diviſions. 1 

e 


t ß pu Fo ES 


E 


The firings from right to left, and from 
left to right, are only uſed on particular oc- 
caſions; as when the battalion is about to 
retire from either of thoſe flanks, or after 
having formed either to right or left; as ſhall 
be exemplified in the next ſection. 


When the regiment is to- fire, it may be 
done either by word of command, or by cer- 
tain ſignals, which the officers commanding 
diviſions muſt be well acquainted with, The 
laſt is found uſeful principally when ſeveral 
regiments are exerciſed together. 


When the firing is to begin, the order] 
drummer is to beat a PREPARATIVE, an 
when it is to ceaſe, the fir? part of the 

GENERAL; on which the diviſions, that have 
laſt fired, are to load and ſhoulder. It is the 
practice in ſome corps for the diviſions, after 
they have loaded, to come up to the recover, 
and cock their firelocks, in that poſition wait- 
ing for the word, PRESENT, and to ſhoulder 
only at the beating of the general, inſtead of 
doing it after every fire. By this means the 
firing may be carried on ſomewhat quicker ; 
but it requires a great degree of ſteadineſs in 
troops to ſtand for any time in that poſture, 
while an enemy is attacking them in front, 
at the ſame time that they are confuſed with 
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the firing, and with the words of command of 
officers commanding diviſions on their right 
and left, 


When a regiment fires three deep, the front 
rank is always to kneel ; and when two deep, 
the front rank fires ſtanding. The men muſt 

always preſent their pieces to the front, unleſs 
when ordered by their officers to fire obliquely 
to right or left. It may not be improper, 
when the battalion fires to the front, for the 
grenadiers and light infantry to preſent obliquely 
to the center: but this muſt depend on the 
front oppoſed by the enemy. 


By Sub-Divifions, In order to explain the 

firings, we will ſuppoſe that 
the battalion is firſt ordered to fire by ſub- 
diviſions from the flanks to the center. The 
firſt ſub-divifion to fire, in this caſe, is that on 
the right of the regiment; the ſecond ſub- 
diviſion to fire is that on the left of the regi- 
ment; the third to fire is the ſecond on the 
right; the fourth is the ſecond on the left; 
and ſo on to the center of the battalion, 


by _ 


So ſoon as the orderly drummer has done 
beating the PREPARATIVE, the officer com- 
| manding the firſt ſub- diviſion, according to the 


above. order, gives the word, $UB-DLVISION | 
11 | which 
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which is meant as a caution; then, with the 
proper interval between each word of com- 
mand, MAKE READY ! PRESENT ! FIRE | 


When the firſt ſub-diviſion makes ready, 
the officer commanding the ſecond gives the 
word, $UB-DIVISION ! when the firft preſents, 
the ſecond makes ready; and when the firſt 
has fired, the ſecond preſents and fires. When 
the ſecond ſub-diviſion makes ready, the officer 
commanding the third gives the word, su- 
D1V1S1ON ! when the ſecond preſents, the third 
makes ready ; and when the ſecond has fired, 
the third preſents and fires, 


The ſame time is to be obſerved by eve 
ſub-diviſion, in rotation, to the center; eac 
officer taking his time from the correſponding 
ſub-diviſion in the other wing, which is to 


fire immediately before him. hen the laſt 


ſub-diviſion, or that on the left of the cen- 
ter, makes ready, the officer commanding the 
right-hand ſub-diviſion is to go on as before; 
and the firing is to continue in the ſame man- 
ner, until the orderly drummer beats the firſt 
part of the GENERAL 3 when the firing is to 
ceaſe, and the laſt ſub-diviſion that has fired 
is to load and ſhoulder. 


If the regiment be ordered to fire from the 
center to the flanks by ſub- diviſions, the ſame 
Vol. I. WM rules 


{ 230 J 


rules muſt be obſerved with regard to time; 


the ſub-diviſion on the right of the center 
being the firſt to fire ; that on the left of the 
center, the ſecond ; the next on the right of 
the center, the third; the next on the left of 
the center, the fourth ; and ſo in rotation to 
the flanks. The ſame time muſt likewiſe be 
kept in firing by ſub-diviſions from right to 
left, or from left to right; which is ſo calcu- 
lated, that one half of the regiment is always 
with ſhouldered arms. 


This being the intention in all the firings, 
the ſame time is not obſerved in firing by 
grand diviſions, it being neceſſary for the 
above end to allow a longer interval between 
each diſcharge, In order to the explanation. 


of which, we will ſuppoſe the regiment is 


ordered to fire by grand diviſions from the 
center outwards, : 


By Grand In the preſent caſe the grand 


Diviſions. diviſion on the right of the cen- 

ter is the firſt to fire, that on the 
left of the center, the ſecond ; the right grand 
diviſion of the battalion, the third; and the 
left grand diviſion of the battalion, the fourth. 
If the grenadiers and light infantry be drawn 
up with the regiment, the grenadier com- 
pany makes the fifth diviſion in the order of 


firing, and the light company the ſixth : for 


. theſe 
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u companies a boch as grand and. fub 
diviſions, | 


So ſoon as the orderly drummer has done 
beating the PREPARATIVE, the officer com- 
manding the firſt diviſion to fire gives the 
word, GRAND DIVISION ! and follows imme- 
diately, with the uſual intervals allowed in pla- 
toon exerciſe, with the words, MAKE READY | 
PRESENT | FIRE! When the firſt grand di- 
viſion preſents, the officer commanding the 
ſecond gives the word, GRAND DIV1$SION |! 
and as ſoon as the firſt has fired, the ſecond 
makes ready, preſents, and fires. When the 
ſecond preſents, the officer commanding the 
third gives the word, GRAND DIVISION : and 
as ſoon as the ſecond has fired, the third makes 
ready, preſents, and fires: in which manner 
the firing continues by grand diviſions, until 
the orderly drummer beats the GENER AL. 


The ſame rules in reſpect to time are always 
to be obſerved in firing by grand diviſions, 
whether from flanks to center, from center to 
flanks, from right to left, or from left to right, 
of the battalion, The officers commanding 
grand diviſions are never to give the word, 
FIRE ! until the diviſion that has laſt fired in 
the ſame wing (when the firing is alternate), 
or that which has fired the laſt but one in the 
* I 2 whole 


; K 1 
11 Whole battalion, is in the poſition of returning | 

\ their rammers; in order that the rule above | 
mentioned be always adhered to, of one half 
of the battalion being loaded, and with ſhoul- 
dered arms, | | 


The above method of firing by grand and 
ſub diviſions is calculated for a battalion alone 
without its flank companies, of four grand 
and eight ſub diviſions, Yet it is not altered 
when the flank companies draw up with the 
battalion, which will ſeldom be the caſe on 
ſervice, it being almoſt univerſally the cuſtom 
to form the grenadiers and light infantry into 
ſeparate corps. | 


CENTER, 


The following tables will illuſtrate the 
method of alternate firing by grand and ſub 
diviſions, In the firings by grand diviſions 
we ſhall ſuppoſe the flank companies to be 
preſent ; in which caſe, each of them will act 
as a ſeparate grand diviſion. 
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Theſe alternate firings are the only kind 
at preſent practiſed on the parade; and when 
a battalion is at the full pitch of diſcipline, 
they certainly may be uſed upon ſervice. Yet 
as regiments will be often in a different pre- 
dicament ; which may proceed from various 
cauſes, beſides the neglect of the commanding 
officer ; as, for inſtance, from the circumſtance 
of having lately received a number of draughts 
or recruits ; from having been long in ſeparate 
quarters, &c. it will become neceſſary to adopt 
ſome other method of firing, eaſier to be prac- 
tiſed, and leſs liable to confuſion. I ſhall 
therefore propoſe one, which 


I have ſeen uſed by a regi- Another Mei bod 


ment on ſervice, when the of firing. 
officers and men were not 

ſufficiently diſciplined to attempt the common 
alternate firing. Each grand diviſion being 
told off into right and left ſub-diviſions, on 
the beating of the PREPARATIVE, the right 
ſub-diviſions all make ready together (ſup- 
poſing the battalion is ordered to fire from 
right to left): the ſub-diviſion on the right 
flank is firſt ordered to preſent and fire; then 
the other right-hand ſub-diviſions ſucceſſivel 
to the left flank ſub-diviſion. When the of. 
ficer commanding the left ſub-diviſion of each 
grand diviſion, ſees that his right-hand ſub- 
diviſion hasToaded, he orders his diviſion to 
make ready ; but muſt not give the word of 


1 
. 
tf 
1 
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command to fire, till his right ſub-diviſion has 
ſhouldered, The fire thus continues, each 
grand diviſion acting independently of the 
others, till the beating of the GENERAL. It 
may be done in the ſame manner by the right 
ind left platoons of each ſub-diviſion. If the 
fire is ordered from left to right of the batta- 
hon, the left-hand fab-divitons or platoons 
muſt on the beating of the pREPARATIVE 
make ready together, and fire in ſucceſſion 
from left to right flank. 

This mode has all the real advantages of 
what is commonly called the alternate firing 
(and it is alſo in fact an alternate firing), 
which it yields to only in the beauty of its 
appearance, and the effect it has upon the eyes 
of the ſpectators. However this trifling ſupe- 
riority may induce us to continue the practice 
of the former on the parade; as utility muſt 
be our ſole object upon ſervice, the latter 
will, in the circumſtances above mentioned, 


de found a very good equivalent. 


Manner of giv- The officers command- 
ing the Word of ing diviſions advance a pace 
Command. before the front rank, facing 
towards the colours, or cen- 
ter of the regiment, when they give the word 
of command to their diviſions. The word 
muſt be given ſmartly and diſtinctly, as the 

| | goodneſs 


( 19 J 


oodnefs of the fire will chiefly depend on it. 
he major ſhould particularly obſerve, that all 
. the officers give the word of command in the 
ſame manner : otherwiſe, as the officers are 
not always poſted to their own companies, 
the ſoldiers not being acquainted with their 
manner, an infinity of miſtakes and endleſs 
confuſion muſt of neceſſity be the conſequence. 


At a field-day we often have occaſion to re- 


mark, how much cloſer one diviſion fires than 
- another. Now, as all the diviſions are equal 
in point of diſcipline, and each perhaps com- 
poſed of men of different companies, what 
can this be attributed to, but to the manner jn 
which the officers give the word? That divi- 
ſion, which is the beſt commanded, will always 
be found to make the beſt diſcharge. When 
the officers ſee that the men have not pre- 
ſented well, they ſhould order them to recover 
their arms; the frequent practice of which 
contributes much to promote the ſteadineſs 
and attention of the ſoldiers, 


The colonel gives the Firing by Wings 


word of command when and by Battalion, 


the whole regiment is to 

hre together. When the colonel orders the 
battalion to fire, he is to advance a pace or 
two before the reſerye fronting the battalion, 


n firing by wings, he is to advance in the 


ſame manner facing towards the wing that is 
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to fire. The right wing fires firſt; and the 
left wing is not to make ready till the right 
has ſhouldered, | 0” 


The firing by wings or battalion is gene- 
rally done when the regiment is advancing. 
While an enemy is yet able to ſtand his 
ground, it would be dangerous to expoſe the 
battalion ſo much by throwing away its whole 
fire at one or two diſcharges. Therefore we 
will ſuppoſe that the firing begins by ſub-divi- 
ſions, and afterwards by gran diviſions ſtand- 
ing. On being ordered to march, or a march 
being heat by the orderly drummer, the regi- 
ment moves forward, until the word be given 
to halt, or the drum ceaſes. The drummer 
then beats a preparative, and the firing begins 
by wings, till the beating of the general. 
When the drummer again beats a march, the 
regiment moves forward, and on its ceaſing 
ſtands faſt. On the preparative, the regiment 
fires a general diſcharge; and the enemy being 
now ſuppoſed to be put in confuſion, after the 
firſt or ſecond general fire, the regiment ad- 
vances in quick or charging time, the front 
rank with charged bayonets (2). | 

= When 


| l " 


(2) A general diſcharge is erroneouſly termed 
a volly, by Bland and other military writers; and 
hkewife in the general orders. (See order of review 


in 


* 
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Wen the regiment is to Retreating Fire. 
fire retreating, the com- 1 8 
manding officer gives the word, To the right 
about, face! March ! or the orderly drum- 
mer beats the retreat, on which the regiment 
goes to the right about, and-marches to the 
rear. When the firing is to begin, the regi- 
ment is to halt and come'to the right about, 
by word of command or ſignal from the drums, 


and is to fire either by grand or ſub diviſions, 
as directed by the commanding officer. 


- As it is imptoper to fire either by wings or 
dy battalion, unleſs advancing, and it is uſual 
at exerciſe to end the firings by a general diſ- 
charge, the propereſt method will be to begin 
to fire by ſub and grand diviſions ſtanding 3 
then retiring ; and, laſtly, by diviſions and 
wings adyancing, ending with a general fire, 
and charged bayonets, It would perhaps be 
too great a refhinement to ſuggeſt, that it 
would have a good effect upon ſoldiers, in 
caſe of being obliged to retreat in real action, 
that they had been practiſed their exerciſe firſt 


in 8th Section). A volly, properly ſpeaking, means 
a — with elevated muzzles, being derived 
from the French voler, to fly. It is a ſpecies of 


the feu- de. joye. 


to 


7 1 42 3 
to retire, and afterwards to adyance and charge 


the enemy. 


There is another method of firing by ſub- 
diviſions, retiring in line alternately, which 
will come more properly under the head of 
manceuvres in the next ſection. In fact it is 
an error to ſeparate the firings and manceuvr 
as is often done in the exerciſe. Every firi 
ſhould be regulated by the particular ſituation 
and laſt moyement of the battalion (3). 


The brings that remain to be noticed, are, 
ſtreet- firing, parapet-firing, and the rejoicing 


Co 


Street-Firing. STREET-FIRING is for the 

defence of a ſtreet, road, 
bridge, or narrow paſlage, where but few 
men can act in line together, It is done 
by platoons, or ſub-diviſions, according to the 
breadth of the paſs to be defended. 


In order to perform this fire, if the regi- 
ment be ſtanding, the whole are to wheel to 


(3) Some good directions, for the conduct of 
the officers and men during the firings, may be 


found in the Diſcipline for the Norfolk militia. 
right 
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tight or left by platoons or ſubdiviſions, and 
to march forward to the ground they are to 
fire upon. When the fire is to begin, the 
drummer beats a preparative; on which the 
officer commanding the platoon or diviſion in 
front, orders his men to halt; then to make 
ready, preſent, and fire. So ſoon as they have 
fired, they recover their arms, face outwards 
from the center, and march by the flanks of 
the other platoons to the rear, where they 
are to form, load, and ſhoulder. The other 
platoons advance up to the ſame ground, fire 
ſucceſſiyely, and retire from the flanks in the 
ſame manner with the firſt. When they come 
to the rear, the words of command are, bee 
inwards ! To the front turn! Halt! Prime 
and load ! After having ſhouldered, they move 
on again to the front. 


This fire may be performed advancing or , 


retreating, as well as ſtanding. If the regi- 


ment is to adyance, the orderly drummer beats 


a march, and each platoon advances a certain 
diſtance (as the breadth of its front) beyond 
the ground which the laſt platoon fired upon. 
If it is to be done retreating, the drummer 
beats a retreat, and each' platoon fires on 
the ground on which it ſtands, after having 
formed in the rear and loaded, | 
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Parapbet- PARAPET-FIRING is performed 


' Firing. either by ranks or by files. When 

by the latter, the battalion is to be 
drawn up a few paces from the parapet ; and, 
on the beating of the preparative, all the pla- 
toons are ordered to make ready; the two 
flank files of each platoon immediately move 
up to the banguette, and having formed briſkly 
into a rank entire, preſent and fire over the 
parapet. So ſoon as they have fired, they re- 
cover their arms, face to the right and left 
outwards, and march to their former poſts, 
where they load and ſhoulder. The two next 
files on each flank move out, as ſoon as the 
former have fired, and act in the ſame manner. 
When the whole platoon has fired and loaded, 
they are again ordered to make ready, and 
proceed firing as before, till the beating of 
the general: or the men of each file, after 
having loaded, may make ready, without any 
further word of command, and remain ſo until 
it is their turn again to march out and fire. 


When the parapet- firing is to be done by 
ranks, the battalion is to be drawn up as be- 


fore, but with an interval of at leaſt a pace 


between each platoon. On the preparative the 
whole battalion makes ready, and the front 
rank marches up to the parapet, preſents, and 
fires, So ſoon as the front rank have fired, 

they 
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they recover their arms, face outwards from 
the center of the battalion, and march through 
the intervals between the platoons into the 
rear, where they draw up and load. The cen- 
ter and rear ranks act ſucceſſively in the ſame 
manner. The firſt fire brings the right of each 
platoon to where the left ſnould be, which is 
called clubbing the platoon; but the ſecond 
fire brings it again to its proper poſition. 


There is another method of parapet-firing 
by ranks with open files; that is, with the 
diſtance of a pace between each file. On 
the preparative, the whole make ready as be- 
fore, and the front rank moves up to the 
banguette, preſents, and fires. As ſoon as the 
men of the front rank have fired, they re- 
cover their arms, face to the right about, and 
march through the intervals between each file 
into the rear, come again to the right about, 
and go on with their loading. The center 
and rear ranks alſo advance to the parapet in 
their turns, fire, and retire through the in- 
tervals in the ſame manner. This may be 
called countermarching by files, as the other 
is countermarching by ranks (4). 


(4) The Dutch perform the parapet- firing by 
making the front rank advance to the parapet, 
and, when they have fired, return their firelocks 
to be loaded by the rear ranks. | 
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It is difficult to aſcertain to which of theſe 
two methods of parapet-firing by ranks the 
preference ſhould be given. The firſt indeed 
contains a cloſer and more compact fire; but 
by the laſt the fire may be carried on ſome- 
what quicker, each man having leſs ground 
to march over in going to the rear, Both 
however ſhould be practiſed at exerciſe, and 
the uſe of either upon ſervice will be deter- 


mined by the extent of parapet which a bat- 
talion has to defend. 


Rejoicing The feu-de-joie, or REJOICING 
Fire. FIRE, is done either by files, or by 
volly. By the former mode the 
battalion is drawn up with open ranks, and 
the whole make ready together. On the ſig- 
nal, or word of command, the fire begins on 
the right, each file firing ſeparately, but as 
quick after each other as poſſible, from right 
to left. The men are not to bring their pieces 
down on a level, but are to preſent them high 
in the air. & 


When it is to be done in camp, the army 
is drawn up at the head of the encampment, 
and the firing is begun by the artillery, who 
diſcharge fuch a number of guns as may be 
ordered, one after another in quick ſucceſſion, 
The hiring with ſmall arms is then to begin 
on the right of the line, and to run on s 

tne 
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the left, as above directed. No battalion is to 
make ready till that immediately on its right 
has begun to fire. 


If there are two lines, the fire muſt begin 
on the left of the ſecond line, and continue 
to the right of it. The fire is repeated three 
times, and at the concluſion of each fire the 
whole give three huzzas together. 


When it is to be done in gartiſon, the 


troops are drawn up on the ramparts, facing 


the parapet over which they are to fire. The 
artillery begins, as in camp, and the fire is to 
be continued from the right of the oldeft 
regiment to the left of the youngeſt. After 
the fire ceaſes, the whole give three huzzas, 
then load and ſhoulder. The other two fires 
are to be performed in the ſame manner. 


This method of firing may be very proper 
on the occaſion of a rejoicing by an army, 
or a large garriſon ; but when a ſmall number 
of troops (not exceeding a battalion) are to 
fire on a ſimilar occaſion, it is better, and is 
now more frequently the practice, to fire by 
vollies. The ranks are drawn up at half 
diſtance, or in open order, and the whole make 
ready together in the ſame manner as in the 
common platoon exerciſe: but, inſtead of level- 
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No longer time is allowed between the fires, 
than what is ſufficient for the men to load 
and ſhoulder. The uſual time for theſe fires 


is at one o'clock in the afternoon, 


The huzzas after each fire are generally 
omitted; and indeed with much propriety : 
for ſhouting and huzzaing in that manner are 
rather inconſiſtent with the ſteadineſs and at- 
tention which troops ſhould be accuſtomed to, 
and appear more characteriſtic marks of the 


ſatisfaction of a diſorderly mob, than that of 
a diſciplined army, | 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the MAaxoguvREs. 


AlL the manceuvres now practiſed are of 
modern invention. Formerly, as may be ſeen 
by Bland's Treatiſe, very few manceuvres, or 
evolutions, as they were then more properly 
termed (1), were performed in the ordinary 
exerciſe of a regiment, though the books of 

diſcipline 


(1) This word, maneuvre, we have borrowed 
from the French (as we have moſt of our military 
terms of art), though we were already provided 
with another, by the Romans, and which certainly 
had more propriety of expreſſion than that we have 
adopted in the place of it. For how they came 
to apply the word manewvre to this part of the 
exerciſe I cannot conceive, unleſs it was (like the 
derivation of lucus, a non lucendo) becauſe it is the 
only one in which the hands are not in the leaſt 
concerned ; or, unleſs it is becauſe they are in 
general more fit to be performed by manual ope- 


ration on a cheſs-board, than in the field before 


an enemy. 


Though this rage for manceuvring has but of 
late become epidemical among us, yet we find 
that our neighbours, the — were long ſince 
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diſcipline abounded with them. The firings, 
which were then much more complicated than 
at preſent, were conſidered as the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of the exerciſe: but now the caſe is 
entirely reverſed; and, while the firings are 
conſiderably contracted, manceuvring has come 
more into repute, and the number of different 
movements has been ſo multiplied, that ſome 


regiments can perform above two hundred. 


As in the proſecution of any ſcience we riſe 
from particular to general knowledge, fo in 


infected by it. We are informed by an eminent 
writer on Tactics of that nation, that they carried 
it to ſach exceſs, as to make all manner of mathe- 
matical figures with their battalions ; and he even 
aſſures us,. that they had arrived at ſuch a degree 
of {kill and refinement in the art, as by the diſ- 
poſition of the ranks and files to make a body of 
troops repreſent the characters of 


VIVE LE ROT! 


There was then no ordonnance to reſtrain the 
exuberant imagination of the majors and adjutants ; 
which is the caſe in our ſervice at preſent. For 
though there are regulations for certain manceuvres 
to be performed at a review, yet no commanding 


officer is prohibited from practiſing any others on 
ordinary occaſions, 


the 


B 


the preſent we muſt begin with manceuvring 
a ſmall body, and proceed gradually from that 
to the GRAND MANOEUVRE, Or moyement of 
an army. We ſhall therefore firſt conſider 
the manceuvres that may be practiſed by a 


ſingle company, which are comprehended in 


the following table : 


MAanogUvREs FOR A ComPany. 


| Right 0 
From Lek advance 5 b 18 
Center * . 
1 retreat Indian files. 
Flanks 
To the front, 
To the rear, 


The different methods J To the right, 
of forming are, To the left, 
To the front and right, 
To the front and left. 


Forming with a double front, is called 
forming the angle, and though it may ſome- 
times be uſeful in a battalion, or a large body 
of men, yet will ſeldom or neyer be required 
in ſo ſmall a body as a ſingle company. It 
ſhall, however, be explained here, and may 
afterward be applied to a battalion. Form- 
ing to the rear is rarely practiſed, it being a 
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maxim to form troops as much as poſſible 
with their front to the enemy : nevertheleſs it 
may in ſome caſes be neceſſary. 


Beſides the manceuvres included in the 
above table, a company may be ordered to 
form two or four deep (ſuppoſing it drawn 
up three deep), and to change front on the 
center, in the ſame manner with a battalion, 
as will be ſhewn hereafter. For the perform- 
ance of theſe manceuvres, a company muſt be 
told off into two platoons, with right, left, 
and center files; and they may be further in- 
creaſed by telling off the right, left, and cen- 
ter files of each platoon, from which the ſame 
movements may be made, by files and Indian 
files, as from the whole of the company. 


EXPLANATION OF THE MANOEUVRES FOR 
A ComMPANY. 


No. 1. Comeany! from the right advance 
by platoons. 


On this word of command the left platoo 
of the company faces to the right, while the 
right platoon ſtands faſt, | 


March. 
The whole ſtep out together, the right 


platoon marching to the front, and the left 


platoon 


[ wg) 


platoon by files to the right; when the left 
file of the left platoon is even with that of 
the right platoon, the left platoon faces to the 
left (by order from the officer commanding 
it), and covers the right platoon, preſerving 
the diſtance of its front. 


The company may be ordered Manner of 
to form either to the front, to © forming. 
the right, to the left, to the front 
and right, or to the front and left. If to form 
to the front, on the word of command, To the 

ront form company, the right platoon ſtands 
faſt, and the left platoon marches up PP 
and dreſſes by the right. The platoons mu 
receive the word for halting, &e. from the 
officers commanding them, 


If ordered to form to the right, on the 
word, To the right form company, the right 
platoon immediately wheels to the right by 
word of command from the officer command- 
ing it; the left platoon marches on till its 
right-hand file is even with the left-hand file 
of the other platoon, when it is ordered to 
wheel to the right, halt, and dreſs, 


In order to form to the left, the exerciſing 
officer gives the word, Platoons ! to the left 
| wheel, 


l 
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wheel, and form company. Which done, they 
are ordered to halt and dreſs.—N. B. This 
never ſhould be omitted after forming ; and 
from the time of receiving the word to halt, 
until they are ordered to dreſs, the men ſhould 
not be ſuffered to ſtir hand or foot, but muſt 
remain ſteady in their ranks. On the word, 
Halt, they are only to bring up the foot ſuſ- 
pended, without moving that already on the 


ground, 


When the company is ordered to form to 
the front and to the right, on receiving the 
word of command, the right platoon is to 
wheel to the right, and the left platoon to 
march on till its front rank is in a line with 
the left file of the right platoon. If ordered 
to form to the front and to the left, the right 
platoon ſtands faſt, and the left platoon wheels 
to the left. 


If on the march the platoons be cloſed to 
half diſtance or to cloſe order, the company 
can be formed only to the front, to the right, 
or to the front and right, unleſs the platoons 
are ordered to take their proper diſtance, 


When in cloſe order the company is to 


form to the front, the right platoon * 
faſt, 
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faſt, and the left platoon, facing to the left, 
marches by files till it is clear of the right 
platoon, when it is ordered to face to the 
front, halt, and dreſs. This movement is 
called the DpEPLoy. Forming to the right, 
and to the front and right, is done as before, 
in open order, | 


No. 2. Company ! from the left advance by 
platoans. 


On this word of command, the right pla- 


toon faces to the left, while the left platoon 
March. 


The whole ſtep out together, the left pla- 
toon marching to the front, and the right 
platoon by files to the left. When the left 
file of the right platoon is even with that of 
the left platoon, the right platoon faces to the 
right, and covers the left platoon, preſerving 
the diftance of its front. 


The company is formed in the ſame man- 
ner as before. If the platoons be cloſed to 
half diſtance or cloſe order, the company ca 
be formed only to the front, to the left, or to 
the front and left, unleſs ordered before form- 
ing to their proper diſtance, | 


No. 3. 
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No. 3. Comyany ! from the right retreat by 
platoons. 


The right platoon faces to the right about, 
and the left platoon to the left. 


March. 


Both platoons ſtep out together, the right 
platoon marching to the rear, and the left 
platoon by files to the right. When the left 
platoon comes on the ground on which the 
right platoon ſtood, it turns to the right, and 
marches out to the rear, covering the right 
platoon, and preſerving the diſtance of its 
front. 


If the company is to form to the rear, it is 
to be done as above. But it was obſerved, 
that it is more proper to form to the front: 
therefore, on the word, To the front form com- 
pany, the left platoon halts, and faces to the 
right about: the right platoon at the ſame— 
time turns to the right about, and marching 
obliquely, forins on the right of the left pla- 
toon, and dreſſes by it. If ordered, To the 
front and to the right form company, the left 
platoon halts, and faces to the right about; 
the right platoon at the ſame time turns to 
the right about, and wheels to the right. If 
ordered, To the front and to the left form com- 


pany, 


L 


pany, the left platoon turns to the right aboutz 
and wheels to the left; the right platoon at 
the ſame time turning to the right about, 
marches up and dreſſes its front rank by the 
right-hand file of the left platoon. 


No. 4. Comeany ! from the left retreat by 
platoons, 


This is done in the ſame manner with 
No. 3. 


There is another method of performing the 
above manceuvres, which is by marching out 
the platoons obliquely to cover the leading 
ones inſtead of marching them by files : but 
the manceuvre is not completed in leſs time 


by this method than by that here laid down, 


and is not attended with the ſame neatneſs 


and regularity. 


No. 5. Comreany ! from the right advance 


by files, 
The whole face to the right. 


March. 
The right-hand file wheels to the left, and 


marches out to the front, and all the other 
files march to the right till they come to the 
ground where the right-hand file wheeled, 

when 
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when they wheel ſeverally in the fame man- 
ner, and march out to the front. 


Facing to the left after this manceuvre 
forms the company to the left. To form to 
the front, the men muſt face to the left, and 
wheel to the right a quarter of a circle, To 
form to the right, they muſt face to the left, 
and wheel to the right half a circle ; which is 
called wheeling to the right about. 


No. 6. Company 1 the left advance by 
les. 


This is done in the ſame manner with the 
laſt. 


No. 7. Comrany |! from the center advance 
| by files. 


The fix center files ſtand faſt ; the others 
face inward to the center, 


| March. 
The ſix center files ſtep out to the front, 
the others march towards the center, and 
wheeel to the right and left by files (thoſe on 
the left of the center wheeling to the left, and 
thoſe on the right of the center to the right), 
then march out to the front and cover. When 
the whole have wheeled, and marched out 5 
| tne 
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the front, the manceuvre is completed, the 
company being formed into a ſolid column, 
fix file in front. 8 


After this manceuvre the company may 
form to the front, to the front and right, or 


to the front and left. If ordered, To the . | 


form company, the fix center files, which are 
in front, ſtand faſt; thoſe on the left of the 
center turn to the left, and wheel to the right 
and thoſe on the right of the center turn. to 
the right and wheel to the left. If ordered, 
To the front and to the right form company, 
the ſix center files ſtand faſt; thoſe on the 
left of the center turn to the left, and wheel 
to the right, as before; thoſe on the right of 
the center halt, and face to the right, If or- 
dered, To the front and to the left form company, 
the ſix center files halt, and the files on the 
right of the center form to the front, as before, 


by turning to the right and wheeling to the 


left; while thoſe on the left of the center 
halt, and face to the left. 


No. 8. Comrany ! from the flanks advance 
by files. 


'The whole, on receiving this word of 
.command, face outwards from the center, 
viz, the left platoon faces to the left, and the 
right platoon to the right. | 


March, 
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March. 


The right-hand file wheels to the left, and 
marches out to the front, while the left-hand 
file wheels to the right, and marches out in 
like manner. All the others move outwards 
to the flanks, and wheeling on the fame 
ground their leading files did, march out to 
the front. The leading files on each flank 
muſt march in an exact parallel, taking care 
to preſerve the proper interval, which muſt 
be equal to the front of the company, 


In order to form the company after this 
manceuvre, the whole face inwards, and wheel 
up to right and left, the left platoon facing 
to the right, and wheeling to the left, and the 
right platoon facing to the left, and wheeling 
to the right, Or, the whole turn to the right 
about, and wheel inwards to the center by 
files, thoſe of the right platoon wheeling to 
the right, and thoſe of the left platoon to the 
left; then turn to the front. 


No. 9. Comeany! from the right retreat 
| by files. | 
The whole face to the right. 


March. 


The right-hand file wheels to the ri ht, 


and marches out to the rear; the other files 
| march 


I 


march till they come to the ground on which 
the right-hand file ſtood, when they wheel to 
the right, march out to the rear, and cover. 


To the front form company. 


The whole turn to the left, and wheel to 
the left, which forms the company to the 
front, but not on its former ground; the left 
of the company being where the right was 
before the manceuvre was made. This may 
be obviated by ordering, To the rear form 
company, on which the whole face to the right, 
and wheel to the left. They may then be 
ordered to face to the right about, and to 
march up to their former ground. But form- 


ing to the rear ſhould be avoided as much as 
poſſible. | 


No. 10. Couraxv! from the left retreat 
by files. 


March. 


The whole face to the left, and wheeling 
to the left by files, march out to the rear, as 
above. In order to form to the front, the 
mult turn to the right, and wheel to the right. 


No. 11. Company! from the center retreat 
by files. 


The ſix center files face to the right about, 
and all the others to the center. 
Vol. I, L March. 
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March. 


The ſix center files march out to the rear, 
and the others to the center, and wheeling to 
_ and left, march out and cover as in 

o Js 


To the rear form company. 


The ſix center files ſtand faſt, and the 
others wheel up as in No. 7. But as forming 
to the rear is contrary to principle, we will 
ſuppoſe the company is ordered to form to 
the front; on the word of command for 
which, the whole turn to, the right about, 
the ſix center files halt, and the others wheel 


back a quarter of a circle, But this move- : 
ment of wheeling back being aukward, the £ 
former method of forming to the rear, and a 
then facing to the right about, with all its a 
diſadvantages, appears to be the beſt. Two n 
fronts may be formed after this manceuvre tr 
in the fame manner as in No. 7. fr 
No. 12. Compeany ! from the flanks retreat N 
by files. 

The whole face outwards from the center. 
March. fac 

They wheel to the right and left by files 
and march out to the rear, as is explained 6 1 
on 


No. 8. 


11 
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To the front form company. 


The whole turn to the right about, wheel 
inwards by files, then turn to the front. 


Sometimes it is the practice in this manceuvre 


to countermarch the files and join them in the 
rear; by which means the company is formed 
into a ſingle column to the rear of ſix in front. 
This very much facilitates the forming of the 
company z on the word of command for which, 
the whole face outwards, and wheel reſpectively 
to right and left, 


In filing off, whether from a company or 
a larger body, it is always beſt, when the 
ground will admit, to do it from the center in 
advancing, and in retreating from the flanks ; 
after which to countermarch and join as above 
mentioned. The manceuvres therefore of re- 
treating from the center, and of advancing 
from the flanks, are ſeldom practiſed. 


No. 13. ComPany |! from the right advance 
by Indian file. | 


The right-hand file ſtands faſt, the others 
face to, the right. | 


March. 


The right-hand file marches out to the 
front, the others 1 * right, till they come 
2 on 
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on the ground where the right-hand file ſtood, 
when they ſeverally turn to the left, and march 
out to the front, covering their file- leaders. 


To the front form company. 


The right-hand file, which is the leading 
file, ſtands faſt ; the others run up, and form 
on the left of it, each file dreſſing by the right 
as ſoon as it comes upon its ground. 


No. 14. Cour ANY from the left advana 
by Indian file. 


As the above. 


No. 15. Comeany ! from the flanks advanct 


by Indian file. 


The right and left hand files ſtand faſt; 
the others face outwards from the center, 


March. 
The right and left hand files march out to 


the front; thoſe on the right of the center to 


the right, and thoſe on the left of the center 
to the left, till they come to the ground ol 
which the right * left hand A 


when they turn to the front, and march out i 
covering their file-leaders. The leading fies 
mult take care to preſerve the proper inter 


(4 


es ſtood 
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(as in advancing from the flanks by. files), 
which muſt always be equal to the company's 
front. 


To the front form company. 


The two leading files ſtand faſt ; the others 
run up and form on the right and left of them. 


No. 16. Comeany ! from the right retreat 
by Indian file. 


The right-hand file faces to the right about; 
the others to the right. | 


March. 


- The right-hand file marches out to the rear, 
the others to the right, until they come to the 
ground on which the right-hand file ſtood, 
when they ſeverally turn to the right, and 
march out to the rear, covering their file- 


leader 8. 


If the company is to form to the rear, it is 
done as in No. 13 and 14. If to form to the 
front, the whole turn to the right about; the 
left-hand file, which is then the leading file, 
ſtands faſt, and the others run up, and form 
on the right of it, dreſſing by the left, 
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No. 17. Company | from the lift retreat by | 
4 Indian file. 


This is done as the above. 


No. 18. Cour ANY! from the flanks retreat 


by Indian file. 


The right and left hand files face to the 
fight about, the others outwards from the 


center. 
March. 


The flank files march out to the rear, the 
others to the right and left reſpectively ; and 
when they come on the ground where the 
flank files ſtood, they turn to the rear, and 
march out, covering their file-leaders, 


To the rear form company. 


The leading files halt; the others run up 
and form on the right and left of them. This 
is the readieſt method of forming; but the 
company may be formed to the front, by firſt 
making the leading files cloſe in to the center; 
then, as ſoon as the whole are cloſed, the 
word being given, To the front form compan), 
the whole turn to the right about; the two 
leading files, which are then the center files 


of the company, ſtand faſt, while the others 
run 


1] 


run up, and form on the tight and left of 
them, dreſſing by the center. 


This movement is feldom made from the 
center, either advancing or retreating (2) 
but there is a method of filing from the cen- 
ter, which correſponds to the Indian file, and 
will be explained hereafter. This, as well as 
many others among the manceuvres for a bat- 
talion, which we are now to conſider, may be 
practiſed by a ſingle company. 


Theſe manceuvres are principally Indian 
intended for paſſing through woods or Files. 
very narrow defiles. They are called 
Indian files from the American Indians, who 
always march in this order through thoſe vaſt 
tracts of wood which they muſt croſs in pene- 
trating into an enemy's country. It is on this 
ſuppolition of marching through a wood, that 
it is the cuſtom for the men to trail their arms, 


when marching in Indian file. 


(2) The Indian file may be ſormed from the 

center thus: on the word, From the center, form 
the Indion file, all the diviſions face inward, except 
the right-hand file of the center. March. The 
right-hand file of the center moves forward, the 
others march to the center, and follow and cover 
the center file alternately from right and left. 
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'TABLE oF MaAnotuvRes FOR A Bar. 


TALION. 

i Wings 
Battalion "Tex 
Wings Right advance Grand diviſ. 
Grand div. from J Le | y 4 Sub-diviſions, 
den er Je, lier 

| bl 
i | Indian files; 


The above table contains no leſs than 134 
different manceuvres; viz. 42 by battalion, 
34 by wings, 26 by grand diviſions, 18 by 
ſub-diviſions, and 14 by platoons. : 


All theſe manceuvres are performed much 
in the ſame manner with thoſe already de- 
ſcribed for a company. They require there- 
fore ſcarcely any explanation. Yet a few ſhall 
be given, principally to ſhew the method of 
forming columns from thoſe movements, and 


of reducing the columns, or forming the bat- 
talion, | 


No. 1. BaTTAL10N ! from the right advante 
by grand diviſions. 


The right grand diviſion ſtands faſt ; the 
others face to the right. 


March, 


The, whole ſtep out together, the right 
grand diviſion marching to the front, and the 
others by files to the right; as the grand 
| diviſions 
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diviſions come ſeverally upon the ground on 
which the right grand diviſion ſtood, they 
get the word from their own officers to turn 
to the front, 


An interval muſt be preſerved between each 


grand diviſion and that before it, equal to its: 


front, viz. from the rear rank of the one to 
the rear rank of the other; and when the 

rand diviſions are unequal, the left-hand 
les muſt cover, as in marching from the left 
of the battalion the right-hand files muſt 
cover; otherwiſe, when ordered to wheel and 
form battalion, the front of the battalion 
would be broken. 


GRAND DIVISIONS | to the left wheel and 
form battalion, 


The grand diviſions wheel up and dreſs by 
the right. If ordered, 


To the right form battalion, 


The right grand diviſion, which is the leading 
one, wheels to the right; the others march 
on; and when the front rank of each is in a 
line with the left-hand file of the grand divi- 
ſion laſt formed, they wheel to the right re- 
ſpectively, halt, and dreſs, | 


4 


„ If the ſolid column is to be formed; on the 
"ny word, 


GRAND DIvIsIONs | march to cliſe order, 


The leading grand diviſion ceaſes to gain 
| ground, while the others cloſe up to the 
WAR iſtance of two paces from each other; which 
I done, a ſignal is made, or word given, for the 
Mr! whole column to gain ground together. 

14000 


If the ſolid column is to be reduced before 
the battalion is to be formed, on the word, 


; 005 GRAND DIVISIONS | take your proper diſtance, 


All but the leading grand diviſion ceaſe to 

ain ground: ſo ſoon as the ſecond grand 

Avinon is at the diſtance of its front from the 

wy leading one, it ſteps out and gains ground to 

, the front; which is done in ſucceſſion by all 
the other grand diviſions. 


WE If the battalion is to be formed without re- 
15 ducing the ſolid column; on the word, 


2 — 
. 


Form battalion, 


The leading grand diviſion ſtands faſt; the 
others turn to the left, and march by files 
till they come oppoſite to their poſts in the 

battalion, 
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battalion, when they turn to the front, march 
up and dreſs, which is done by word of com- 
mand from the officer commanding each grand 
diviſion. This is called deploying the column. 


If the battalion is to form to the right, it is 
to be done in the fame manner as when the 
diviſions are in open order: and a donble 
front may be formed, either to front and right, 
or to front and left, as in No. 1. of the ma- 
nceuvres for a company, 


When the regiment is to fire Order of 


after any movement, it is uſual to Firing. 
begin the fire from that part which 
is Eſt formed : therefore after this manceuvre, 


according to the above principle, the firing 
ſhould begin from right to left by grand 
diviſions. 


No. 2. BaTTAL1on! from the left advance 
by grand diviſions. 


This is done in the ſame manner with the 
above; and when the battalion has formed, 
the firing ſhould begin from left to right by 
grand diviſions. 


No. 3. BaTTALIon! from the flanks advance 
by ſub-diviſions. 


The flank ſub-diviſions ſtand faſt ; the others 
face outward from the center, 
March, 
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EW. 
March. 


The flank ſub-diviſions march out to the 
front, the others to right and left by files, till 
they come to the ground on which the flank 
ſub-diviſions ſtood, when they turn to the 
front, and march out, preſerving the proper 
diſtances as before. 5 


SUB-DIVISIONS | march to cloſe order. 


The leading ſub- diviſions ceaſe to gain 
ground till the others cloſe to the diſtance of 
two paces from each other. The battalion 
is then formed into two columns, 


Form battalion. 


The leading ſub-diviſion of each column 
halts; the others deploy to right and left, as 
explained before. So 3 as the battalion is 
formed, the firing may begin by ſub-diviſions 
from right and left to the center. 


No. 4. BATTALION ] from the center advance 
by ſubndiviſions. 


The two center ſub- diviſions ſtand faſt ; 
the others face inward to the center. 


March. 


The two center ſub-diviſions march out to 


the front, the others by files to the center ; 
| : when 


z 
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when each ſub-diviſion in the right wing 
covers the right center ſub-diviſion, they turn 
ſeverally to the right; and when each ſub- 
diviſion in the left wing covers the left center 
ſub-diviſion, they turn ſeverally to the left, and 
march out, preſerving the proper diſtance, 


In order to form the battalion, the leading 
ſub-diviſions halt, and the others march up 
—_— and form on the right and left of 
them—Or, the ſub-diviſions may be ordered 
to cloſe up, and form a ſolid 15: bu which 
to form the battalion muſt deploy to the flanks, 
as in the laſt manceuvre the column deployed 
to the center, When the battalion is formed, 
the firing begins from center to flanks by ſub- 
diviſions. 


No. 5. Wings! from the right advance by 


ſub-divifions, 


Each wing acts in the ſame manner as the 


Whole battalion in No. 1. If the ſub-divifions 


are afterward ordered to cloſe up, the whole 
moves on in two ſolid columns, and the bat- 


talion is formed to the front as before. A 


double front may alſo be formed after this 
manceuvre, the left wing forming to the front, 
and the right wing to the right, as in No. 1. 
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Wh Forming If it ſhould be required to form 
Wl, 7 ebliquely. the battalion in an oblique direc- 
10066 ; tion to its former front, as, for in- 
Rance, to the left, the right column muſt gain 
| ground of the other as much as may be ſuffi- 
WIA cient; then the front rank of the columns 
e muſt be dreſſed in a line together, by making 
| the left of each fall back; which done, the 
columns deploy and form as before, 


. No. 6. GRAND pivisions! from the right 
advance by platoons, 


Each grand diviſion acts in the ſame man- 
ner with the whole battalion in No. 1. 


To form the battalion, the leading platoons 
of each grand diviſion halt, and the others 
march up obliquely, and form on the left of 


them. 


If the platoons be ordered to cloſe up, the 
Wk: whole moves on in four columns, and the 
0 battalion is formed, either to the front, to 
the front and right, or in an oblique direction 
either to right or left, as in the laſt ma- 
nœuvre. This method of forming obliquely 
may be found uſeful in turning an enemy's 
flank on ſome occaſions. 

Theſe 
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- "Theſe few explanations of the manceuvres 
for a battalion in the aboye table are ſufficient, 
all the reſt being done exactly in the ſame 
manner. The moyements to front and rear 
by files and Indian file require no further ex- 
planation than what was before given in the 
manceuyres for a company. 


When the grenadiers and Grenadiers and 
light infantry are with the Light Infantry. 
battalion, they muſt act as | 
ſeparate ſub-diviſions; and when a column is 
formed by ſub-diviſions, the grenadiers lead, 
and the light infantry cloſe the column: when 
formed upon grand diviſions, the grenadiers 
and light infantry muſt be placed upon the 
flanks, and may themſelves be formed into 
ſmall columns, of the ſame depth with thoſe 
of the battalion. But the diſpoſition of the 
flank companies muſt depend on particular 
circumſtances ; therefore no general rules can 
be preſcribed for it. 


OF CorLvumns. 


A battalion is formed into column either 
for the purpoſe of marching up to attack an 
enemy, particularly when intrenched, that the 


ſhock may be more violent, and alſo to move 


up, Where it is not convenient to march in 
line ; 
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M line; or in retiring before an enemy, that 
105 the retreat may be made with more regularity 
5 and diſpatch, and that the enemy's fire may 
have as little effect as poſſible: therefore, in 
0 | advancing, the columns ſhould in 
1065 Columns general be large and heavy, and 
i advancing, in retiring ſmall and agile. In 

| every manceuvre the principal 
% conſideration muſt be the facility of forming 
IN the battalion: for which reaſon columns are 
100 beſt formed in advancing from the center, 
| and in retiring from the flanks. 


Retiring, In retiring from a battery or 
it an entrenchment, or in any other 
ſituation, where there is nothing to be appre- 
hended, but from the fire of the enemy, it 
ſhould be done by files either from the right 
| | or left of grand or ſub diviſions ; from which 
11435 the battalion can ſoon be formed again to the 
Ro front. But when the battalion has formed 
1 45 after this manceuvre, it will have changed its 
1000 ground, towards that flank from which it has 
| fled, a ſpace equal to the extent of ground 
occupied in front by that part of the battalion 
from which the movement has been made. 
Thus, if the retreat be made from the right 
of grand diviſions, the battalion is formed by 
each grand diviſion turning to the left and 
wheeling to the left; which, if they have 

marched 
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marched ſtraight to the rear, will bring the 
left of each grand diviſion where the right 
was before. Therefore, if the battalion is 
to keep within the ſame parallels, the files 
muſt be ordered to incline proportionably in 
marching. 


Columns are formed by — diviſions, 
ſub-diviſions, and platoons, from the right, 
left, flanks,- or center of wings or battalion, 
and by files from the right, left, and center of 
grand or ſub diviſions, Two examples fhall 
be given of the columns formed by files. 


No. 7. GRAND Divistons | by oy) wr the 
center form column to the front. March. 


The grand diviſions lead out from the cen- 
ter by files, and as ſoon as the whole have 


filed off, they cloſe in to the center and join, 
which forms the column. 


GRAND DIVISIONS ! take your proper diftance. 


The whole face outwards, and march till 
they have regained their proper diſtance ; then 
turn to the front. 


Form battalion. 


The fix center files of each grand diviſion, 
which are the leading files of each column, 
halt; the reſt wheel up, and form on the right 
and left of them, 


Vor. I. M No. 8. 
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No. 8. GRAND DiIvIs1oxSs! by files from the 
right form column to front. March. 


The grand diviſions lead out by files from 
the right, and marching obliquely towards the 
center, cloſe into one body ; which forms the 
column, 


GRAND DIV1SIONS | take your proper diſtance. 


The whole face outwards, and march till 
they have gained their proper diſtance z then 
turn to the front. 


Form battalion, 


The grand diviſions turn to the left, and 


wheel to the right; which forms the bat- 
talion, 


The other methods of forming columns 
may be ſeen in the following 


MANOEUVRES ordered by Lord AMHERsST 


to be practiſed by the Regiments of Foot and 
Militia in ENGLAND, 1778. 


No. 1. Form column to the right flank. 


« 'The firſt diviſion on the right ſtands faſt, 
te the reſt of the regiment faces to the right, 
« and the grenadiers to the left. Upon the 


word, March, the grenadiers will move dia- 
« gonally to the left, the firſt diviſion will 


«K march 


* 
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« march forward, and the diviſions on the left 
« will march by files, till each diviſion covers 
« the ground of the diviſion before it, then 
« face to the front, the light infantry cloſing 
« the march. The reſerve makes a diviſion 
““ by itſelf. 


« Upon the word, Form battalion, the left 
&« diviſions face to the left, and the grenadiers 
© to the right. Upon the word, March, the 
« left diviſions will march diagonally to their 
« ground, dreſſing with their right diviſions. 
“ The grenadiers will march to the right, 
« and as they come to their ground will face 
« to their proper front. The officers muſt 
ce be particularly attentive and obſervant of 
ce their intervals, and of the ground neceſſary 
© for their reſpective diviſions.” 


Another and quicker method of forming 
the battalion is as follows. On the word, 
Form battalion, the diviſions of the right wing 
turn to the right, and thoſe of the left wing 
to the left, and march by files. So ſoon as 
the two center diviſions are clear of each other, 
they turn to the front, and halt. The other 
diviſions, as ſoon as they are clear of the divi- 
ſions on the right and left of which they are 
to form, turn to the front, move up, and dreſs. 
This method of forming the battalion is de- 
ploying the column to the flanks, as the for- 
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mer method is deploying it to the left flanł 
only. By the one the battalion is formed in 
the time that it is by the other (3). 


No. 2. Form column to the left flank. 


The ſame to be obſerved to the left as 
« was ordered to the right. The 1 in- 
cc fantry will lead; the grenadiers will cloſe 
te the march. The 1 is formed in the 
« ſame manner. 


No. 3. Form column to the right center 
diviſion, 


The three remaining diviſions on the 
« right, and the grenadiers, face to the left. 
« Upon the word, March, they move dia- 
« gonally in the front of the right center 
« diviſion, on which the column is formed, 


(3) It muſt be allowed, that, by this method 
of deploying the column, the battalion is likely 
not to be ſo well dreſſed in line as by the other. 


In order to judge of the diſtance for forming, 
the officers commanding daviſions muſt make them- 
ſelves acquainted with the number of files in their 
reſpective diviſions, and are to take the ſame 
number of paces, which will give the proper 
room for the front, before they order their divi- 
ſions to turn and halt. 


« The 
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« The reſerve, the four ſub-diviſiens of the 
« left wing, and the light infantry, will face 
« to the right, and march diagonally, each in 
« the rear of its reſpective right-hand ſub- 


« diviſion. 


No. 4. Form column to the left center 
divifion. 
« The fame to be obſerved to the left as 
cc ordered for the right, and likewiſe in form- 
c ing the battalion again. 


No, 5. « Firm a column from the center ſub- 
diviſions. 


“Upon this word of command the center 
cc files of each ſub-diviſion ſtand faſt, the reſt 
« face to the right and left inwards, The 
„ ſub-divrfion right of the center leads. That 
« ſub- diviſion marches out from the center, 
followed by that on the left of the center, 
« and fo alternately forming in one column, 
« by each ſub-diviſion marching diagonally 
cc inwards to the center, The reſerve forms 
&« a diviſion by itſelf, 


No. 6. © From the center of ſub-divifions 


form columns. 


The ſub- diviſions lead out from the cen- 


© ter, and firſt march to the front, then form 
M 3 « batta- 
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& battalion to the right, by marching dia- 
““ gonally, obſerving their diſtance as Yefore 
« mentioned, When each ſub-divifion comes 
© to its ground, they will double up to form 
t“ battalion, dreſſing by the right. 


« Take up your former ground by columns from 
the center of ſub-diviſions, 


« The battalion will then go to the right 
about, forming columns to the rear, march- 
« ing diagonally to the left, in the ſame 
c manner as they did to the right, forming 
ce and fronting as they reſpeCtively come to 
&« their ground. 


No. 7. Form a column from the center of 
| grand diviſions. | 


& In the ſame manner as No. 5. 


No. 8. © Form columns from the center f 
grand diviſions. March. 


«© The grand diviſions lead out from the 
c center by files. 


Form a ſolid column. 


c“ This manceuvre is done by the two co- 
cc lumns on the right cloſing obliquely to 
ce the left, and the two columns on the left 
* obliquely to the right, the four joining y 

b « the 
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& the center—the reſerve to lead. The gre- 
« nadiers will march in front of the reſerve, 
« and the light infantry to ſkirmiſh, and then 
« form and lead the column. The ſolid co- 
« lumn to march forward, and then on the 
ce march break into four columns again, by 
« marching obliquely to the right and left 
e outwards. 


Form battalion to the right. 


« This is to be done in the ſame manner 
« as when the ſub- diviſions by columns change 
e their front to the right. 


« Take up your former ground, and form bat- 
talion to the left. 


« This likewiſe is to be done as directed 
& for the ſub-diviſions, 


No. 9. Form column from the center of 
battalion. 


« Upon the word, March, the reſerve will 
de move forward, and at the ſame time the 
« wings will face to the right and left in- 
* wards, forming in the rear of the reſerve 
< the grenadiers in front. | 


& By ſub- di viſions form battalion, 


« The fix center files of each ſub- diviſion 
te ſtand faſt ; the reſt face inwards, and on the 
M4 | « word, 
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cc word, March, they will ſtep out diagonall 
« to the right and left. The head of eac 
4 column will dreſs with the reſerve, inclining 
& obliquely, in order to form each column 
« ftraight. The whole will then march for- 
« ward in that order, and form battalion. 
« Or, the wings face to the right and left 
« outwards, and march out from the center 
&« of grand diviſions to the front, then wheel 


« to the right and left reſpectively, and dreſs 
« with the reſerve. 


No. 10. © To the center ſub-divifions form 
column by files. 


« The two center ſub-diviſions march out 
« by files on each flank, the light infantry 
te in the front, and the grenadiers in the rear, 
« which forms an oblong ſquare,” 


Manner of diſpoſing of the Grenadiers and 
Light Infantry in the above Maneuvres. 


Firſt manæuvre. © The grenadiers form the 
& head of the column, by moving obliquely to 
ce the left, when the companies on the left of 
<« the firſt diviſion move to the right to form 
„ the column; the light infantry in the rear 
& cloſes the column. As the battalion fires 
« from right to left, after the field- pieces on 
the right have fired, the grenadiers are = 

. cc 


«- (ay ] 


6 firſt diviſion to fire, but not till three divi- 
tc ſions of the battalion are formed. | 


Second maneuvre. ** The preceding dif- 
cc poſition reverſed, the grenadiers being in 
« the rear, and the light infantry at the head 
cc of the column. The light infantry to fire 
« firſt, after the field-pieces on the left, and 
te the battalion from left to right. 


Third and Fourth manæuvres. The gre- 
cc nadiers at the head of the column, if formed 
4 on the right center company, and the light 
« infantry in the rear: the reverſe, if formed 
“ on the left center company. The battalion 
c fires from center to flanks 5 the grenadiers 
“and light infantry in their places; the bat- 
cc talion guns laſt. | 


Fifth maneuvre, © The light infantry 
© will alone move out and ſkirmiſh : the 
« grenadiers will march in two platoons 
« obliquely to the left, and form at the head 
of the regiment, or center company which 
leads the battalion, On the beating of the 
© GENERAL, the light infantry will retire 
to their poſt, and the word, Form battalion, 
be given; on which the grenadiers will 
inſtantly march forward; and after each 
* platoon has fired once, they will march 


s briſkly to the right of the battalion, 


Sixth 


A 

1 
> 

' 

| 

| 
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WR Sixth maneeuvre, They form columns in 
00 <« the ſame manner as the battalion, and act 
Kit « in every reſpect as the other ſub-diviſions. 
164 « After the battalion has formed to the left, 
e <« in order to take up its former ground, they 
651 ce fire with the battalion from left to right, 
11, cc the field- pieces on the left firing firſt. 


Seventh mancuure. The light infantry 
© to ſkirmiſh on the flanks of the column, 
cc and the grenadiers to march in two pla- 
< toons obliquely to the left, and to lead the 
« column. The ſame method of firing to be 
c obſerved, 
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Eighth manæuvure. © The grenadiers and 
<« light infantry form columns from their cen- 
e ter in the ſame manner as the grand divi- 
c flons. On the word, Form a ſolid column, 
cc they clofe inward with the grand diviſions; 
and on the word, To the right form batta- 
ion, the light infantry will move out rapidly, 
c and ſkirmiſh in front, while the battalion is 
forming: the grenadiers will form with the 
4 battalion, and the light infantry retire to the 
left, when the battalion is nearly formed. 
« When the grand diviſions are ordered to 
« form columns to the rear, they act as be- 
d fore; and on the word, To the left form 
Tag ce battalion, the light infantry will again ſkir- 
Ih & miſh while the battalion is forming, and the 

4 « orenadiers 
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« grenadiers will form with the battalion. 
60 The fire in their places from left to right, 
the — — on the left firing firſt. 


Ninth manæuvure. The light infantry 
« will move out and ſkirmiſh, while the gre- 
ce nadiers march obliquely in two platoons to 
« the head of the column. The GENERAL 
“will beat for the light infantry to ceaſe ſkir- 
“ miſhing ; and on the word, Form battalion, 
te the grenadiers will move briſkly forward, 
« fire by platoons, and form in their place. 


Tenth maneuvre, © The light infantry 
© move out and ſkirmiſh in front of the two 
center companies ; the grenadiers form the 
ce rear face in the ſpace between the right and 
left ſub-diviſions of the battalion, On form- 
ing the battalion, they fall into their poſts, 
eon right and left, and fire after the batta- 
« lion, which fires from center to flanks. The 
e battalion guns fire laſt,” 


There is not in the mili- Obſervations on 
tary art a more indefinite the Column. 
expreſhon than the word 
COLUMN, The proper definition of a column 
is, a body of troops drawn up in rank and file, 
whoſe depth is greater than their front. Not- 
withſtanding, except in columns of * 
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this is very rarely the caſe. When they are 
formed by battalion upon grand diviſions, the 
front greatly exceeds the depth; yet theſe are 
univerſally termed coLUMNs. A battalion, 
when moving to either flank by files, is ſaid 
to be marching in column : nay, even an 
Indian file is called, by ſome military writers, 
a column; and the ſame term 1s ſometimes 
applied to the oblong ſquare, as in No. 10. of 
the laſt manceuvres. 15 conſidering the dif- 
| ferent nature of columns, 
Different Species we ſhall therefore divide 
of Columns. them into three kinds: 15, 
columns formed by ranks; 

2 by files; and, 3%, both by ranks and files. 
Of the firſt kind are thoſe formed upon grand 
and ſub-diviſions, as in the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, and 
4th manceuvres : of the ſecond kind are thoſe 
formed from the flanks of grand diviſions, 
&c.; and of the third are thoſe formed from 
the center of diviſions, wings, or battalion, 
as in the 5th, th, 7th, 8th, gth, and 10ti 


manceuvres, 


After viewing columns according to their 
formation, we may next conſider them accord- 
we to their deſignation, or the intention with 
which they are formed. In this fenſe they 
are either of march, of attack, or of retreat. 


Among thele the columns of march and of 


retreat 
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retreat alone anſwer the true definition of a 
column. When a battalion retires by the 
flanks, or center of wings, grand or ſub divi- 
ſions, it is then formed into ſo many columns 
of retreat; yet the only proper 

COLUMN OF RETREAT is the Column of 
OBLONG SQUARE, the formation Retreat. 
of which was explained in the 

roth manceuvre, and of which ſome further 
notice ſhall be taken, when we come to treat 
of the ſquare and oblong. 


The coLumn or MARCH is Column of 
generally formed on files; though March. 
it may alfo be formed on platoons 
or diviſions. Here it is neceſſary to remark, 
that when a battalion or other body of troops 
is marching by platoons or diviſions, each pre- 
ſerving the diſtance of its front, it cannot be 
faid to be marching in column, but rather in 
ſucceſſive line; yet, if thoſe platoons, or divi- 
ſions, be ordered to cloſe up, it is then formed 
into a ſolid column. This column, which is 
called the COLUMN OF ATTACK 
or PLESION, is generally formed Column of 
to ſtorm an entrenchment, or a Attack. 
breach made in the works of a 
fortified place : therefore the head or front of 
the column muſt be proportionate to the ſer- 
vice for which it is deſigned. Its depth is 
alſo indeterminate, and muſt depend on parti- 
cular 
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cular circumſtances ; but the greater its depth, 
the ſtronger and the more irreſiſtable its ſhock: 
for it is in the ſhock or impulſe, and not in 
the fire of a column, that its ſtrength and 
efficacy principally conſiſt. The manner of 
forming the column muſt alſo, no lefs than 
its front and depth, depend on the ſervice it is 
intended to perform. A column formed by 


files appears but little calculated for the pur- 


poſe of ſtorming, where any oppolition is ex- 
pected in front: this formation is only to be 
adopted, when the column is liable to be taken 
in flank ; as then, by facing outwards, it op- 
poſes on each fide a ſtrong and compact front 
to the enemy. When a column is to expect 
oppoſition in front, and is at the ſame time 
liable to be attacked in flank, the mixed order 
is to be preferred, formed partly on ranks and 
partly on files, as thoſe from the center of 
grand and ſub diviſions, &c. But when there 
can be no oppoſition but in front, as in the 
attack of a narrow paſs occupied by the ene- 
my, the column ſhould be formed on ranks; 
which will be the moſt convenient order for 
opening or extending the front of the column, 


or forming the line after the attack is carried(4). 
This 


(4) An objection ariſes to the propriety of 
forming a column of attack on a ſingle diviſion of 
the battalion ; namely, that the head or front ” 
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This method of deploying the column, by 
gradual and ſucceſſive operations, is a very 
curious, and may often be found a very uſeful 
manœuvre. We find it firſt practiſed by the 
Pruſſians. 


In order to explain it, Pruſſian Method 
we will ſuppoſe a battalion of deploying the 
marching through a narrow lumn. 
paſs in the ſmalleſt column 
that can be formed by ranks, viz. by platoons 
from the right flank, in cloſe order. So ſoon 
as the paſs becomes wide enough, the column 
is ordered to double its front; on which the 
left platoons of each ſub-diviſion move up 
obliquely, and form in a line with their re- 
ſpective right platoons: the diviſions in the 


the column is the part which 1s likely to ſuffer 
moſt, or perhaps the only part likely to ſuffer. 
It might, therefore, thin one company in the 
battalion, while the others eſcape without the loſs 
of a man. I can't ſay how far ſuch conſideration 
ſhould induce a commanding officer to make the 
different companies in the regiment ſhare more 
equally the danger and the honour : but the ob- 
jection vaniſhes, when the column is to be formed 
on ſub-diviſions, and the grenadiers are preſent ; 
for then the charge of leading the column is theirs 
both by right and cuſtom. 
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rear then cloſe up. On the column being 
again ordered to double its front, the left ſub- 
diviſions move up —_— as the platoons 
did before; and the column is again cloſed, 
The left grand diviſions may then move up 
and form wings; after which the left wing 
moves up and dreſſes by the right wing; 
which forms the battalion. | 


A column may be ordered to extend its 
front in this manner, by beat of drum, the 


ſignal for which may be the TROOP ; which is 


the uſual ſignal to form into large bodies from 
ſmaller, as the PIONEER'S MARCH 1s to form 
into ſmall from larger bodies. 


Or cnyancincG FRONT. 


There are ſeveral ways of changing front; 
one of which- was ſhewn in No. 6. of the 
laſt manceuvres. Some other methods ſhall 
now be given. 


No. 1. BaTTartion! By ſub-divifn to the 
right, change your front, March. 


The ſub-diviſions wheel to the right; after 
which the right ſub-diviſion ſtands faſt, while 
the others march up obliquely, and form on 
the left of it. This may be done in the ſame 
manner by grand diviſions. 1 

| O. 2. 
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No. 2. BATTALION! on the center to the 
right change your front. 


The right wing goes to the right about; 
the left wing ſtands faſt, 


March. 


Both wings wheel to the right; which done, 
the right wing comes to the right about : or, 
as a wing is rather too large a body to wheel 
together, ſo ſoon as the right wing has gone 
to the right about, the whole may wheel to the 
right by ſub-diviſions, march up obliquely, 
and form as before. 


Another method of changing front is by 
advancing from the right or left of grand or 
ſub diviſions by files. If the front is to be 
changed to the right, they muſt file off from 
the left; and if to the left, they muſt file off 
from the right. Thus, we will ſuppoſe the 
battalion is to change its front to the left. 


No. 3. SuB-DIv1sIONs ! from the right ad- 
vance by files, March, 


The ſub-diviſions lead out from the right 
by files : they are then ordered to turn to the 
left; and on the word, Form battalion, the left 


ſub-diviſion, which is the leading one, ſtands 
Vol. I. N faſt, 
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faſt, while the others march up obliquely, art 
form on the right of it. 


If, after having advanced from the right of 
ſub-diviſions, it be found nec to form 
the battalion to the right, the ſub-diviſions 
muſt be countermarched by files ; which done, 
they muſt be ordered to turn to the left; and 
on the word, Form battalion, the right ſub- 
diviſion, which is the leading one, halts; the 
others march up obliquely, and form on the 
left of it. 


Manner of form- Theſe methods of chang- 
ing an oblique ing front can only be adopt- 
Front. ed when the front is to be 

changed entirely to either 
flank. But if it ſhould be required to change 
the front in a ſmaller degree, the diviſions may 
make a half-wheel or leſs, either to right or 
left, then march up and dreſs ; or the battalion 
may change its front by columns, as explained 
in No. 5. of the manceuvres for a battalion. 


Another mode of making the battalion 
change its front in an oblique direction to its 
actual poſition, is by moving out a platoon or 
diviſion, and dreſſing it in the line in which 
it is intended the battalion ſhould front, and 
afterwards ordering the other diviſions to move 
up and dreſs by it. 

. But 
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But the poſition of the bat= Diſperſing and 
talion may at any time be forming by the 
quickly altered, by cauſing Colours. 
the men to diſperſe, and fall 
in again and dreſs by the colours ; a manceuvre 
which is now practiſed by moſt regiments at 
reviews, and which may be found uſeful upon 
ſervice, when the battalion comes to be ſo 
totally deranged as not to be put in order again 
by any other method. The orderly drummer 
beats a RUFFLE for the battalion to diſperſe ; 
and the colours, with the reſerve and the divi- 
ſion of drummers attached to it, are ordered 
to march and take up ſome other poſition in 
front, flank, or rear, This done, the drum- 
mers remaining with the colours beat To 
ARMS; on which the men are to run towards 
that part without diſorder, fall into their ranks 
and files, and dreſs by the colours. 


When it is intended to Countermarching 
change the front to the op- by files and ranks. 
polite poſition to that in 
which a battalion or body of men is drawn up, 
viz. to what is then the rear, it is to be done 
by countermarching, or wheeling round to the 
rear by files. To face them to the right about 
may appear a more expeditious method ; but 
in this caſe the rear would be in the place of 


the front rank, and the right-hand diviſion | 
N 2 


would 
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would become the left. The battalion, then, 
is to face to the right, march, and wheel to 
the right- about by files; and when the left file 
of the battalion has completed the wheel, to 
halt and face to the left. That is called coun- 
termarching by files. Countermarching by 
ranks is performed by each rank ſingly in open 
order, when it is not intended to change the 
front, but the flanks of the battalion, bring- 
ing the right of each rank where the left was 
before. This may be found uſeful on many 
occaſions, particularly to bring a diviſion or 
platoon into its proper order, after it has been 
clubbed by miſtake, or otherwiſe, in perform- 
ing any movement. This leads us to conſider 
the method 


Or CHANGING ORDER. 


This chiefly conſiſts in increaſing or dimi- 
niſhing the depth of the battalion, or the 
number of men in each file, 


When the battalion, being drawn up three 
deep, is to be formed two deep, the rear ranł 
muſt be told off front and rear, the rear-rank 
man on the right being told off front, the next 
rear, and ſo on from right to left. On the 


word, 1 
AT- 
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BATTALION | form two deep March, 


The men told off front ſpring up into the 
front rank, on the left of their file-leaders ; 
thoſe told off rear ſpring up into the center 
rank to the right of their file-leaders, and 
cover thoſe who have moved into the front 
rank, 


BATTALION | form three deep, March, 


The men who have moved up into the front 
and center ranks fall back into their former 


places, 


If a battalion from three deep is to form fix 
deep, or from two deep is to form four deep, 
the files mutt be told off right and left, the 
right-hand file of the battalion being told off 
right, the next left, and fo on, to the left of 
the battalion, On the word, 


LEFT-HAND FILES! double to the rear, March, 


The files tald off /:f fall behind their re- 
ſpective right-hand files, This may be done 
on the march, when the battalion is marching 
by files, either from right or left: but this 
manceuvre of doubling up is better performed 
by platoons or ſub-diviſions; particularly as 
it will not require any new telling-off, each 

3 platoon 
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platson and ſub-diviſion being already told off 


right or ft for the other manœuvres. 


Manner of forming four, from three, deep. 


The battalion is told off one, two, three, 
four, by files, in ſucceſſion from right to left, 
Each file told off four, on the word, Form four 
| deep, faces to the right about, and goes to the 
rear; then turning to the left, the rear man 
moves three files towards the right, and covers 
that file, the center two files, and the front 
man one. Front! They face to the right. 


Method of changing the Ranks for firing. 


This manceuvre was alluded to in the laſt 
ſection: it has been practiſed by ſome regi- 
ments, particularly by the firſt or royal regi- 
ment of infantry, Suppoſing the battalion 
drawn up three deep, on the word of com- 
mand, Ranks ! to your firing order, the whole 
face to the right. March! The front rank 
ſpring ſideways through the intervals, dreſſing 
to the right of the rear rank, Front! The 
whole face to the left, "2p | 


Thus the front rank becomes the rear, and 
the center becomes the front rank, that the 
ſhorteſt men may be in front for the other 
ranks to fire over, ” | 

PRus- 
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Pavuss1an Method of retreating in alternate 
Lines. 


A battalion may perform this manceuvre 
either by diviſions or platoons. If it is to be 
done by ſub-diviſions, the right- 

hand ſub-diviſions of each grand By Sub- 
diviſion, after having fired, face to divi/ions. 
the right about, and march 100 

paces to the rear; then come to the right 
about, load, and ſhoulder. So ſoon as they 
have halted, the left-hand ſub-diviſions fire, 
then go to the right about, and march 200 
paces through the intervals between the right- 
hand ſub-diviſions, halt and come to the right 


about, load and ſhoulder. The right-hand: 


ſub-diviſions then fire again, and act in the 
ſame manner. When the battalion is ordered 
to form, the diviſions that have fired laſt 
halt in the intervals, face to the right about, 
and dreſs. 


This may alſo be done by right By Files. 
and left hand files; by which the 
lines will be the more diſengaged, and will 
conſequently be able to move the quicker. 
When they halt, in order to fire, they form 
two deep, as explained above. 
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Or THE SQUARE AND CBLONG. 


There is no form in military tactics, the 
advantages and diſadvantages of which have 
been ſo repeatedly canvaſſed as that of the 
ſquare, or concerning which writers of the 
firſt authority have declared ſuch various and 
oppoſite judgments, It is univerſally allowed 
to be an order calculated ſolely for defence, 
and that againſt cavalry alone; but how far it 
is qualified to anſwer that end, we do not find 
the ſame concurrence of opinion. Some have 
been as profuſe in their commendation of it, 
as Vegetius was in that of the Roman Legion; 
which, he ſays, muſt have owed its origin to 
the inſpiration of a God : whilſt others have 
repreſented it as a large, weak bubble, which 
is totally diſſipated the moment the ſmalleſt 
impreſſion is made on it, perfectly incapable of 
offenſive operation, and but il] adapted either 
for defence or movement. Some have main- 
tained, and Bland among the reſt, that infantry, 
when attacked by cavalry, have nothing to do 
but to throw themſelves into this form, to ſet 
above ten times their number at defiance; 
and this doctrine ſeems to have been in ſeveral 
inſtances confirmed by experience : others 
again inſiſt, that when theſe inſtances have 
happened, it has proceeded either from = 
| Weak- 


E 


weakneſs or ill conduct of the aſſailants; and 
that whenever a body of foot throw themſelves 
into a ſquare, the cavalry have nothing to do 
but to inveſt and ſurround it, till they can find 
a favourable occaſion for breaking in, or harraſs 
them till they compel them to ſurrender. 


Its advantages, then, are Advantages and 
as follow: it preſents a front Defects of the 
on all ſides to the enemy; Square. 
and it is well known, that 
cavalry cannot preſume to attack infantry in 
front, ſo long as the latter preſerve their order : 
it affords a ſhelter to the cavalry, if any; who 
otherwiſe, being inferior in number, would 
probably be cut to pieces by that of the enemy; 
and alſo to the artillery, baggage, and other 
impedimenta of the army. Its principal defects 
are, that it cannot eaſily move, without being 
put into confuſion, on rugged ground; that 
its movement muſt be flow, even on the beſt ; 
that it preſents but one quarter of its force to 
the enemy; that an opening being once ef- 
fected in it, it is incapable of all further re- 
ſiſtance; that every part is not equally ſtrong, 
the angles being more liable to impreſſion than 
the tides; and that, moreover, though ſubject 
to be attacked from every quarter, it cannot 
extend its fire all around, thoſe parts over- 
againſt the angles being unexpoſed to it, which 

at 
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at the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot will be found 
to contain a greater circumference than that 

which is expoſed to its fire. Theſe 
Defetts tuo laſt defects are, however, reme- 
remedied. died, by placing platoons to cover 

the angles; and when a ſingle regi- 
ment is formed into a ſquare, this poſt is aſ- 
ſigned to the flank companies (5). In order 
to obviate the firſt, it has been recommended 
to contract the front and rear faces of the 
ſquare; or, in lieu of it, to form the oBL ON, 
which can defend itſelf full as, well as the 
ſquare, and can move with much greater ce- 
lerity. This may be further increaſed, by 
occaſionally diminiſhing the front of the ob- 
long; which is done by taking any number 


(5) There is an abſurd manceuvre, ſometimes 
practiſed at exerciſe, of making the platoons of 
grenadiers and light infantry, which cover the 
angles of the ſquare, retire into it, in order to 
load after firing. The ſquare is only ſuppoſed 
to be made uſe of againſt cavalry : now, if the 
cavalry are at ſo 3 as the diſtance of 150 or 
200 yards (and ſurely it would be needleſs to 
fire on them at a greater diſtance), they would 
be upon the angle, before it could cloſe after ad- 
mitting the grenadiers, and charge into the ſquare; 
of which an immediate and total rout muſt be the 
conſequence. | 
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of files from the front and rear faces, and 
adding them to the ſides. 


Notwithſtanding that the Method of forming 
formation of the ſquare is te Square and 
grown into diſuſe, and that Oblong. 
the oblong, poſſeſſing all 
the advantages, and at the ſame time exempt 
from ſome of the defects of the ſquare, is now 
er, ſubſtituted in the room of it: yet, 
as occaſions may occur, on which the latter 
form may be required, and as, at any rate, a 
battalion ſhould be able to execute both at 
exerciſe, we ſhall take a view of the different 
modes of performing both theſe manceuvres. 


The ſquare may be formed either from the 
line or the column, to the front, to the rear, 
or to either flank. If it is to be performed 


from the line advancing to the front; on the 
word, 


BATTALION | form the ſquare advancing from 
the center, 


The two center ſub-diviſions ſtand faſt, the 
other face inward to the center. 


March. 


The two center ſub- diviſions march out to 
the front, forming the front face; the two 


next 
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next ſub- diviſions on the right wheel out to 
the right by files, and form the right face; the 
two next ſub-diviſions wheeling to the left by 
files, form the left face. The two flank ſub. 
diviſions march on towards the center by files, 
till they meet, when they turn to the front, 
forming the rear face of the ſquare, When 
the ſquare halts, the whole face outwards, 


Form battalion. 


The leading ſub-diviſions halt. The ſub- 
diviſions that compoſe the ſides face outwards, 
and wheel to right and left, and, together 
with the two ſub-diviſions compoſing the rear 
face, march up obliquely, and form to right 
and left of the center ſub-diviſions. 


The ſquare is formed in the ſame manner 
retreating, 


There is another method of forming the 
fquare, when the battalion is marching by 
rand diviſions. The grand diviſions muſt 

rſt be cloſed to half diſtance : on the word 
of command, | 


BaTTALION | form the ſquare, 


The firſt and rear grand diviſions move flow; 
the right-hand ſub-diviſions of the other two 


grand 
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grand diviſions wheel to the right, and the 
left-hand ſub-diviſions to the left. When 
they have completed their wheel; the right- 
hand ſub-diviſions, which compoſe the right 
face of the ſquare, turn to the left; the left- 
hand ſub- diviſions, which compoſe the left 
face, turn to the right; and the whole gain 
ground together. If ordered to halt, they 
face outwards. 


To reduce the ſquare, the front and rear 
faces continue marching; the ſub- diviſions 
compoſiug the right face wheel to the left by 
files, and the ſub- diviſions compoſing the left 
face to the right. When joined, they get the 
word, To the front turn. | 


The oblong is formed in the ſame manner 
when the battalion is marching by ſub-divi- 
ſions, the front ſub-diviſion forming the front 
face of the oblong, the rear ſub- diviſion the 
rear face, and the intermediate ſub-diviſions 
wheeling to the right and left by platoons. 
The oblong may likewiſe be formed either 
advancing or retreating by platoons from the 
center, as the ſquare is by ſub-diviſions. 


Another method of forming the oblong is, 
when the battalion is marching by files. If 
marching from the right, the right ſub- diviſion 

; turns 
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turns to the left, and wheels to the right, 
forming the front face; the right-hand ſub. 
diviſions of each grand diviſion in marching 
incline to the right, and — up to each 
other form the right face; the left-hand ſub. 
diviſions in the fame manner form the left 
face; the left ſub-diviſion of the battalion 
turns to the left, and wheels to the right, 
forming the rear face of the oblong. 


To form the battalion, the front and rear 
fub-diviſions halt; the others turn to the front 
and wheel to the right; and, together with 
the rear ſub-diviſion, march up obliqueh, 
and form on the left of the front ſub-diviſion. 
This manceuvre is of ſervice only when the 
battalion in marching by files 1s ſuddenly 
obliged to form the oblong, in order to cover 
the baggage. | 


Another mode of forming the oblong was 
explained under the head of columns; as it is 
ſometimes termed the COLUMN OF RETREAT. 


When a large body of infantry, on the 
march, are apprehenſive of being attacked by 
cavalry, it has been recommended, not to truſt 
to the ſecurity afforded by one, but to form 
into ſeveral ſquares, independent of each other, 


according to the nature of the ground, 4 
the 
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the number of the troops : but then they muſt 
not keep within muſket-ſhot of each other, 
As to the firings in the ſquare, 

they muſt depend on the manner Firings in 
in which it is ſuppoſed to be at- the Square. 
tacked : when a ſquare is formed 

of a ſingle battalion, each grand diviſion com- 
poſes a face or fide, which may fire either by 
ſub-diviſions or platoons ; in the former caſe, 
the ſame time is to be obſerved as when the 
battalion fires by wings; in the latter, as when 
it fires by grand diviſions, 


The Auſtrians have a Auſtrian maneuvre 
manceuvre, which is ſup- of the Croſs. 
poſed to ſupply the de- | 
fects of the ſquare z how juſtly I cannot pre- 
tend to ſay: though it appears to me to be 
liable to {till greater objections, and to be ex- 
tremely inadequate to the purpoſe for which 
it is deſigned, namely, to reſiſt the ſhock of 
eavalry. It is throwing a body of infantry 
into the figure of a croſs, placing the baggage 
in the center. To explain the mode of exe- 
cuting this movement, we will ſuppoſe a bat- 
talion marching by files from the right. When 
ordered to form the croſs, the right or leadin 
grand diviſion ceaſes to gain ground, the other 
grand diviſion of the right wing wheels out to 
the right by files; the next or third grand 

diviſion 
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diviſion from the right moves on till it comes 
on the ground where the ſecond ſtood at the 
time it began to wheel, when it alſo wheels to 
the left by files; and the rear or left grand 
diviſion moves on till it cloſes with the firſt, 
allowing an interval large enough between 
the inward flanks of the diviſions for the bag- 


gage. 


If, when marching by grand diviſions, the 
battalion be ordered to form the croſs, the 
front and rear grand diviſions lead out from 
the right by files; the ſecond grand diviſion 
marches. on, while the third moves up obliquely 
to the right of it. 


The French alſo practiſe a ſimilar figure, 
which they call the double potence. A batta- 
lion may indeed defend itſelf admirably in 
this order againſt a body of cavalry, however 
large, where two roads croſs each other at 
right angles; but then a platoon muſt be 
placed to cover the outward flank of each 
grand diviſion, equal in front to the width ot 
the road, 


To paſs a Bridge, or Defile. 


This is done from the center of the batta- 
lion, either by files or platoons, according to 


the width of the paſs, The files or platoons 
moye 
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move up, and form battalion as ſoon as they 
have paſſed, and the firing begins from center 


to flanks, 


If the battalion is to repaſs the bridge or 
defile, it muſt be done from the flanks by files. 
Each diviſion, as ſoon as it has fired, files off, 
and the wings countermarch to the rear. 
When the battalion is to form, they wheel 
out again by files. 


The reaſon why theſe move- Obſervation, 
ments in advancing are made 
from the center, and in retiring from the 
flanks, is evident. In the former caſe, a com- 
pact body is formed as ſoon as poſſible, and is 
continually increaſing to face the enemy, who 
wr be ſuppoſed to make oppoſition to the 
paſſage; and, in the latter, it preſerves its 
order, and the ſame principle of union, till 
the laſt platoon or diviſion files off. When 
a battalion is to paſs a defile by platoons, the 
platoon on the right of the center leads, and 
is followed by that on the left of the center. 
The leading platoon, after it has paſſed the 
defile and halted, in order to form in battalion, 
muſt not make ready till another platoon has 
formed by its fide: to fire ſooner, would be 
contrary to the firſt principle in platoon-hring, 
that, of a corps drawn up with an enemy in 

Vol. I. O front, 
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front, one half at leaſt be always ready loaded, 
and with ſhouldered arms. 


When a defile is ſo narrow as to admit 
only two men abreaſt, the battalion muſt file 
off from the center by a kind of double Indian 
file; a method firſt taught by General Howe 
to ſeven light companies, aſſembled to adopt 
a plan of exerciſe, in 1774, at Saliſbury. 
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GENERAL Howt's MANOEHUVRES FOR THE 
LIGHT INFANTRY. 


Theſe manceuvres are principally calculated 
for a cloſe or woody country. They are al 
done from the center ; and the two center files 
of battalion, grand and ſub diviſions muſt be 
told off for the purpoſe. They are compre- 
hended in the following table. 


. To the front, 
From the Battalion ; To the rear, 
Grand diviſions 
center of A To the right, 
Sub-divifions 
To the left. 


— — —— 1 Sy 


The different form- 


ings are, To the front and right. 


To the front. 
To the front and lett. 


Wings and platoons might be added in the 


table, and the fame movements might * 
| place 
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place from them ; but as the above will anſwer” 


all the purpoſes that can be intended, to add 
any more would only ſerve to increaſe the 
trouble and confuſion in the telling off, 


Theſe movements are nothing more than 
double Indian files from the center of the 
battalion, or one file from the left of the 
right wing, and another from the right of 
the left wing. When the whole battalion 
has filed off, the right wing is in one file, 
and the left wing in the other, 


No. 1. BATTALION! from the center to the 
front—March, 


The two center files march out, and all the 
others face inward and march to the center : 
ſo ſoon as they come on the ground on which 
the center files ſtood, each file on the right of 
the center turns to the right, and each file on 
the left of the center to the left, and march 
out to the front abreaſt, covering the two 
center files of the battalion. 


To the front, form battalion. 


The two center files ſtand faſt ; ail the 
others run up in charging time, and form on 
the right and left of them, dreſſing by the 


center, | 
O 2 No. 
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No. 2. BaTTAL1ON ! from the center to the 
right March. 


The two center files lead out, and wheel 
to the right; the other files follow the center 
files as before, and wheel where they did. 


To the front, and to the right, form battalion. 


The left center file ſtands faſt, and the 
whole left wing runs up by files, and forms 
on the left of it. The right center file faces 
to the right, and the whole right wing runs 
up by files, and forms on the right of it. 


No. 3. BaTTALION ! from the center to the 
left March. 


The two center files lead out as before, 
and, when clear of the front rank of the bat- 
talion, wheel to the left. The wings file off, 
as above directed. 


To the front, and to the left, form battalion. 
The right center file ſtands faſt, and the 


right wing forms on the right of it, running 
up by files. The left center file faces to the 
left, and the remaining files of the left wing 
run up, and form on the left of it. 


No. 


P 
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No. 4. BATTALION ! from the center to the 
rear March. 


The two center files go to the right about, 
and march out to the rear. The wings file 
off as before, and follow them. 


To the rear, form battalion. 


The battalion is formed as in No. 1. 


This manceuvre ſhould ſeldom or never be 
practiſed, not only on account of the danger 
in forming the battalion with its rear to the 
enemy, in which ſituation a few ſhot will diſ- 
courage men more than a heavy fire in front 
but likewiſe on account of the length of time 
required for the whole battalion to file off. 
As was before obſerved of columns in retreat- 
ing, a battalion ſhould file off from the flanks ; 
and the leſs the columns are, the fooner will 
the manceuvre be completed : therefore, in 
retiring before an enemy, it ſhould be from 
right or left of ſub-diviſtons. 


When the battalion is to change its front 


to right or left, it is likewiſe belt done by 


ſub-diviſions. 
03 | No. 
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No. 5. SUB-DIvisIONs ! from the center to 
the right. March, 


The two center files of each ſub-diviſion 
lead out, . and wheel to the right, and each 
ſub- diviſion acts in the ſame manner as was 


deſcribed in No. 2. for the whole battalion, 


Form battalion. 


The two center files of the right ſub-divi- 
ſion halt, and the other files run up and form 
to the right and left of them. All the other 
ſub-diviſions march obliquely to the left; and 
when the leading files are arrived upon their 
ground, the officers commanding ſub- diviſions 
order their reſpective diviſions to form, and 
dreſs by the right, 


No. 6. Sus-pIvisIO0Ns! from the center to 
the left. March, 


This is done as the above, when the batta- 
lion is to change its front to the left. 


When a double front is to be formed, it is 
indifferent whether the movement be made 
from the center of grand or ſub diviſions, or 
from the center of battalion. It ſhould be 
remembered, that when the battalion forms 
. ; to 
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to the front and right, the left wing forms to 
the front, and the right wing to the right; if 
to the front and left, the right wing forms to 
the front, and the left wing to the left. That 
wing which is to form to the flank will be 
always the firſt formed, as the rear files of it 
will have the leaſt ground to go over. 


Thus we have taken a view of Concluſſon. 
all the manceuvres now practiſed 
by the regiments of infantry ; the greater part 
of which, it muſt be confefled, are more cu- 
rious than uſeful, more calculated to pleaſe the 
eye on a parade than to anſwer any good pur- 

ſe in action. Very few manceuvres will 
ſuffice for a battalion, if their utility upon 
ſervice be the only object conſidered ; and 
thoſe few judiciouſly choſen, and well per- 
formed, will do a regiment more credit, even 
on the parade, than twice the number here 
collected, flatterned over in an imperfect man- 
ner. Yet numerous as the particular move- 
ments are, if we conſider them attentively, 
we ſhall find that the general intentions are 
but few, and that practiſing a variety of ma- 
nceuvres is nothing more than employing a 
number of different means in order to attain 
the ſame end. The difficulty, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, of teaching a battalion to perform ſo 
many movements, is not fo great as it may 


O14 appear 
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appear to be; as the knowledge of one points 
out the mode of performing many others, 
'The different kinds of manceuvres are indeed 
but few ; yet the combinations that reſult from 
them are infinite, 


In treating of the manceuvres, we have in- 
ſiſted the more, as they depend more on prin- 
ciple than any other part of the exerciſe ; and 
further, as it is incumbent on every officer to 
ſtudy the theory before he attempts to enter 
upon the practice of them, The former may 
be acquired to a tolerable degree in the clo- 
ſet; but the latter is to be learnt only in the 
field (6). 

No 


(6) For the purpoſe of learning the manceuvres, 
ivory platoons are recommended by Major Young, 
Theſe will do for the ſtudy of the manceuvres to 
be performed by a regiment, a brigade, or an 
army : but for the movements of a company ſingle 
men muſt be procured. 


I have not conſidered either copper-plates, or 
wooden cuts, neceſſary to exemplify the manceuvres 
here deſcribed. It only requires a little thought 
to ſupply the want of them, and without that all 
ſtudy and application are uſeleſs ; or rather with- 
out it there can be no ſuch thing as application or 
ſtudy. Beſides, theſe plates or cuts make, on 

ally 
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No rules have been laid down for the time 
or ſtep with which the different movements 
are to be made; but none certainly ſhould be 
done ſlower than with the common quick ſtep; 
ſome, and particularly in forming, ſhould be 
executed in charging time. When a battalion, 
being already in motion, is to perform any 
manceuvre, the word march ſhould not be given, 
unleſs when meant as an order to take up a 
quicker ſtep. Thus, if a battalion, marching 
forward in flow time, is to retire in quick time 
from the right of ſub-diviſions, the word of 
command may be given, 


Sus-DIvIsIons | from the right retreat by 
files. March. 


On which they march out to the rear with 
the quick ſtep. 


all, but a confuſed repreſentation ; as they cannot 
exhibit the movements, but only the different 
ſitions. They are, therefore, incomplete; and if 
any of my readers wiſh to acquire a knowledge of 
manceuvring, the uſe of ivory or wooden platoons 
will anſwer the purpoſe far better. An acquain- 
ance with the manceuvres, contracted in this man- 
ner, will aſſiſt an officer greatly; bat it muſt not 
be ſuppoſed, that it will of itſelf enable him to 
diſcharge his duty in the field. For this practice 
is abſolutely requiſite, 
Many 
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Many of the manceuvres are uſeful only in 
particular circumſtances of ground and poſi- 
tion, Therefore, when regiments are taken 
out to exerciſe, it ſhould not be confined, as 
is but too frequently the cafc, to plains and 
level country; but the fcene ſhould be varied 
to every ſituation in which they may find them- 
ſelves on real ſervice. By this means they 
will learn the application as well as the prac- 
tice of the manœuvres, and will difcern the 


occaſions on which they may be found uſeful, 


Tak GRAND MANOEUVRE. 


An army moves on the ſame principles with 
a battalion, and the grand manceuvres of an 
army are nothing more than the manceuvres 
of a battalion on a larger ſcale. 


Thus we will ſuppoſe an 2 to conſiſt of 
four brigades in one line, each brigade being 
compoſed of four battalions. The line may 
then form columns, ſquare, oblong, &c. in 
the ſame manner with a battalion; in which 
the right and left wings of the army will 
correſpond to the right and left wings of 2 
battalion, each brigade to a grand diviſion, 
and each battalion to a platoon. 


If the army is to advance in columns, it 


muſt be in ſuch a number as the ſituation * 
a | : 
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the ground and country will admit. If in two 
columns, it may be from the right or left of 
each wing; if in four, from the right or left 
of each brigade. The columns are deployed, 
and the line formed either to the front, or 
obliquely to the right or left, as in No. 5 and 
6 of the manceuvres for a battalion. 


As a battalion advances from the center of 
grand or ſub diviſions, in order to change 
front either to right or left flank, fo an army 
may advance in columns for the ſame purpoſe 
from the center of each brigade, or of each 
battalion, Or to change front to the right, 
each battalion may advance from the left by 
files; and from the right, "when it is intended 
to change front to the left, 


The order or depth of the line may be 
changed by doubling up brigades or batta- 
lions, It was by a manceuvre of this kind 
that the battle of Ramillies was gained over 


the French and Bavarian army by the Duke 
of Marlborough. 


When an army conſiſts of two lines, there 
are intervals in the ſecond, through which the 
firſt line may retreat on any emergency (7). 

When 


| (7) An army is ſometimes drawn up in two 
lines, with intervals between the ſecond ; _ 
- 
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When an army drawn up in one line is obliged 
to retreat from a ſuperior enemy, it may be 
done 


caſe the firſt line ſhould be repulſed, it may retire 
through the intervals of the ſecond. 


But, for this purpoſe, it has been thought ne- 
eeſſary to make intervals in both lines; and the 
intervals in the one oppoſite and equal to the bat. 
talions or ſquadrons in the other. 


Vet this is in reality but one line, with every 
other battalion or ſquadron retired. By this diſ- 
poſition, the ſecond line may be ſeen and fired 
upon at the ſame time with the firſt; and it cannot 
return the fire conſiſtently with the ſafety of the 
firſt line. Beſides, the enemy may march into 
the intervals, and attack the corps of the firſt line 
in flank : and, if he attacks in a cloſe line, each of 
your regiments has the fire of two of his upon it. 
Marſhal Feuquiere relates, that, at the battle of 
Ramillies, the French line of cavalry, with inter- 
vals, being attacked by the allies in a continued 
line, thoſe ſquadrons of the latter that were oppo- 
ſite to the intervals, paſſed through them, and 
charged in flank and rear; by which means the 
French were entirely defeated. 


To prevent this, either the line muſt be con- 
tinuous or the intervals ſmall. Vet if the inter- 
vals are too ſmall, the firſt line may be cut to 
pieces before it can retire through them, or uy 
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done by battalions in alternate line, as was 
deſcribed for a battalion by ſub- diviſions. ak 
he 


fall upon and diſorder the ſecond line, as hap- 
pened at the battle of Minden. To remedy which, 
the two flank or center diviſions in the ſecond line 
may wheel out to the front or to the rear, till the 
firſt line has paſſed. 


This however might be dangerous, if the ene- 
my ſhould preſs hard, as part of the ſecond line 
would have its flank expoſed, beſides the whole 
front being in diſorder. The following methods 
then are propoſed, which may be practiſed by 
two battalions at exerciſe, and may afterwards be 
applied to an army. 


The front battalion to be at the diſtance of 150 
or 200 yards from the rear one. On the front 
battalion being ordered to retreat, the left-hand 
ſub-diviſion of each grand diviſion, or — 
platoon of each ſub-diviſion in the rear battalion, 
to march out till clear of the front rank of the 
other diviſions, then face outwards from the cen- 
ter and march by files, till each left-hand diviſion 
or platoon covers its reſpective right one: in 
which poſition they are to remain, covering the 
retreat of the front battalion till it has paſſed 
through; after which to face inwards to the cen. 
ter and form the battalion : or the right and left 
hand ſub-diviſions or platoons may incline toge- 

ter 
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The ſquare may be formed advancing or 


retreating upon the right or left center bri- 

ade, or upon the four center battalions, 

his manceuvre, as was before obſerved, has 
frequently been practiſed by a line of infantry 
when attacked by cavalry only; for if they 
can once get on the flank or rear of the in- 
fantry, they will ſoon put them to the rout; 
whereas, while a front is oppoſed on all ſides, 
the cavalry can make no impreſſion. Had the 


ther till they cover: or (which is better) the two 
center platoons of each grand diviſion may move 
out, and the two flank platoons march obliquely 
inwards and cover : when the front battalion has 
paſſed, the rear battalion is formed, by the flank 
Platoons marching to the right and left outward: 
to their former places. 


To apply this to an army, we will ſuppoſe, on 
the retreat being. beat in the firlt line, that, in the 
ſecond, the troop may be beat as a fignal for the 
two center grand diviſions -of each — to 
gain ground a little to the front, while the flank 
grand diviſions march by files into the rear of the 
center. When the firſt line has thus paſſed through 
the intervals of the ſecond, the line is to be formed 
by the flank diviſions marching outwards by files, 
as directed above for a battalion, 

See Letter to an Officer. 
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French infantry of the right wing, at the bat- 


tle of Blenheim, made uſe of this manceuvre, 
they might probably have got off with little 
loſs; a proof of which was given in the fol- 
lowing campaign, when ten Bavarian battalions 
formed themſelves into a ſquare after their 
horſe were beat out of the field, and made 
good their retreat, before the whole right 
wing of cavalry of the allied army. 
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SECTION VII. 
Of a Review. 


In time of peace all regiments are reviewed 
once a year, in the ſpring or ſummer ſeaſon, 
either by his Majeſty or one of his reviewing 
generals; or, if abroad, by his commanders 
in chief, or general officers commanding in 
the different diſtricts. Previouſly to the re- 
view of a regiment all recruiting parties are 
drawn in, and all abſent officers and ſoldiers 
ordered to join, that the corps may be as com- 
plete as poſſible. But in time of war, or when 
regiments are upon ſervice, they are reviewed 
as often as it is thought requiſite, or as the 
ſervice they are upon and other circumſtances 
will admit. 


When a regiment is reviewed by one of the 
8 appointed for that purpoſe by his 

ajeſty, it is uſual to receive him with regal 
honours, he being then conſidered as the 
king's repreſentative : but on other occaſions, 
when a regiment is reviewed by any general 
officer or commander in chief, he is received 
with ſuch compliments as are due to his rank 
in the army, 1 
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inches, reckoning from elbow to elbow ;—and 
between the companies, one pace ;—or two, 
where two officers are to take poſt, when the 
ranks are cloſed ;—the length of the pace is 
to be two feet four inches from heel to heel. 
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In the laſt edition of this work, Lord Am- 


herſt's orders for the review of the regiments 
at Coxheath camp, in 1778, were inſerted, as 
the only regulation then ſubliſting : ſince that, 
others more recent, and of better authority, 
have iſſued from the office of the adjutant- 
general ; of which the following is the ſub- 
ſtance. 


In theſe orders it is premiſed, that although 
the regular and eſtabliſhed formation of infan- 
try is in three ranks, yet in time of peace, 
when regiments are upon a weak eſtabliſh- 
ment, the commanding officers may draw them 
up in two ranks only, for the performance of 
the exerciſe, the firings, and manceuvres ; but 
at a review it muſt not be done without the 
approbation, previouſly obtained, of the re- 
viewing general. 


The interval between the ranks; when at 
open order, is to be three paces and when at 
cloſe order, one pace: but in the firings, the 
rear ranks are to lock up as cloſe as poſſible. 


The diſtance between the files is to be fix 
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The left of the grenadier company is to be 
five paces diſtant from the right-hand com- 
pany of the battalion. | 


The right of the light-infantry company is 
to be five paces diſtant from the left-hand 
company of the battalion, 


Theſe intervals are allowed for the drum- 
mers of each wing of the battalion, when it 
is drawn up on parade, as at preſent, for a re- 
view ;—but when they fall out, and the bat- 
talion is to be formed for the firings, and ma- 
nœuvres, theſe two flank companies may cloſe 
inwards, ſo as to leave only the ſame interval, 
between them and the battalion, as is between 
the other companies, thereby adding a fourth 
grand diviſion to the battalion. 


The other fix companies, under the com- 
mand of their own captains, or commanding 
officers, are to be poſted in fuch manner, that 
every grand diviſion may, if poſſible, be com- 
manded by a captain. 


The colonel is to be advanced fix paces in 
front of the colours, 


The lieutenant-colonel two paces behind 
him, and a little to his left, Th 
e 
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The major is to take poſt on the right of 
the regiment, between the pioneers and the 
right of the grenadier company ;—and the ad- 


jutant on the left of the light company; both 


on horſeback, with ſwords drawn, and drefling 
with the front rank of the regiment. 


A captain is to be poſted in the center, 
between the colours, to lead the battalion. 


All the other officers are to be with their 
reſpective companies, dreſſed in a ſtraight line 
with the colours, at the diſtance of three paces 
from the front rank. 


The captains on the right of the colours 
are to cover the ſecond file on the right of 
their reſpective companies ;—their lieutenants, 
the ſecond file on the left of them and the 


enſigns, a center file. 


The captains on the left are to cover the 
ſecond file on the left of their companies ;— 
their lieutenants, the ſecond file on the right 
of them ;—and the enſigns, a center file. 


The two eldeſt enſigns, carrying the co- 
lours, are to be in front of the reſerve, and in 
the ſame line with the other officers ;—the 
King's colour taking the right of the ſecond 


colour, 
P 2 The 


18 1 | 
The ſtaff officers are to be poſted in the 


interval between the grenadier company and 
the right of the battalion, dreſſing in the fame 
line with the officers ;—the chaplain on the 
right ;—the quarter-maſter on the left ;z—the 
ſurgeon on the left of the chaplain; — and the 
ſurgeon's mate on the left of the ſurgeon. 


The ſerjeant-major is to be in the rear of 
the reſerve, two paces behind the line of ſer- 
Jeants. 


The ferjeants are to be in the rear of their 
companies, dreſſed in an exact line, from right 
to left of the regiment, at the diſtance of three 
paees from the rear rank, and covering files 
in the ſame manner as above directed for the 
officers; their fuſils, or halberds, ordered at 
arm's length; the latter with the hatchet ſide 
of the ſpear outwards. | 


The drum-major, with the drummers and 
fifers of the grenadier company, are to be on 
the right of it, in a ſingle rank, and dreſſed 
with the front rank. 


The drummers belonging to the right wing 
of the battalion are to be alſo in a ſingle rank, 
on the right of it, between the grenadiers and 
the right-hand company. 


T hole 
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Thoſe of the left wing are to be on the left 
of it, in a ſingle rank, between the light- in- 
fantry company and the left of the battalion. 


The drummer of the light-infantry com- 
pany is to be on the left of it; and the whole 
to be dreſſed with the front rank of the regi- 


ment. 


The pioneers to be formed two deep, on 


the right of the grenadier company, at the 


diſtance of ſix paces from it, that being the 
interval left for the major: they are to dreſs 
with the front and rear ranks ;—their firelocks 
to be ſlung over the left ſhoulder, and their 


hatchets advanced againſt the ſame ſhoulder, 


with the edge towards the front. 


The muſicians to be in one rank, between 
the line of officers and the front mak of the 


center of the battalion, 


In this diſpoſition, and with bayonets fixed, 
the regiment is to wait the arrival of the re- 


viewing general, who is to be received with 


the compliments due to his rank, as ſet forth 
in the Regulation of Military Homours. 


When he is arrived, and approaches the 


right of the regiment, the commanding officer 
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is to give the word of command, Preſent your 
arms. 


The inſtant the men have performed the laſt 
motion of this word of command, which brings 
them down to the poſition of the Ref?, the 
muſicians and fifers begin to play, and all the 
drummers to beat. —T he officers are to ſalute 
ſingly, each officer endeavouring to time his 
beginning in ſuch manner, as juſt to have 
finiſhed the laſt motion when the reviewing 
general comes oppoſite to him. 


If the reviewing general's rank be ſuch as 
to entitle him to be ſaluted by the colours, 
they are to ſalute together, and at the ſame 
time with the lieutenant, or officer neareſt to 
them, belonging to the company, upon their 
right. 


The enſigns carrying the colours are never 
to take off their hats. 


When the reviewing general is arrived upon 
the left of the regiment, and turns, in order 
to paſs along the left flank, the commanding 
officer gives the word of command, 


To the left, —face: 


Upon which the whole face to the left, in 
thr cc motmons. 


As 
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As ſoon as the reviewing general has paſſed 
the left flank of the regiment, and gets into 
the rear, the commanding officer in the front 
repeats the former word of command, 


To the left, —face: 


On which the regiment faces again to the left, 
the whole performing the ſame motions, as 
before, 


The ſame word of command is repeated, 
when the reviewing general, after having 
paſſed along the rear rank, comes upon the 
right flank of the regiment, 


The ſame a fourth time alſo, which brings 
the regiment to its proper front again, after 
the reviewing general has gone quite round it, 


While the reviewing general is advancing 
to take his poſt in the front, the commanding 
officer gives the word of command, 


Shoulder your firelocks ? 


Upon which the regiment ſhoulders ; and be- 
ing then to march paſt the reviewing general, 
in grand diviſions, the commanding officer 
proceeds as follows ; 


Rear ranks, cliſe to the front: 
P 4 
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On this word of command, all the officers, 
excepting the lieutenant-colonel (in caſe the 
colonel ſhould be preſent) and the enſigns 
carrying the colours, go to the right-about, 
advancing their arms, in three motions, 


The ſerjeants advance their arms, in three 
motions, and in the fame manner as their re- 
ſpective officers advance theirs, only ſtanding 
falt. 


The enſigns carrying the colours, as alſo 
the muſicians, face to the right, in two regu- 
lar motions. 


The lieutenant-colonel faces to the left, 


All the drummers on the right wing are ts 
face, in two motions, to the left ; and all thoſe 


on the left wing are to face at two, to the 
right, 


When the commanding officer gives the 


d 
Ss March, 


the rear ranks cloſe to the front, the center 
rank taking two paces, and the rear rank four, 


The officers move into their reſpective in- 
tervals, then face to the right- about again, at 
; | three 
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three regular motions, keeping their arms ad- 
vanced againſt their ſides, and dreſſing exactly 
with the front rank. 


The ſerjeants in the rear move into the in- 
tervals on the right and left of the companies 
they belong to, covering the officers, and 
dreſſing with the rear rank. 


The commanding officer then gives the fol- 
lowing word of command, 


By grand diviſions, to the right, —wheel ; 


on which the right-hand man of the front rank 
of every grand diviſion faces directly ſquare 
to the right, for it to dreſs by, after having 
wheeled ; and heads are turned to the left, the 
wheeling hand; that of the officer, non- com- 
miſſioned officer, or private man, on the left 
of the front rank excepted, who looks ſteadily 
to the right, in order to conduct the wheel 
with regularity, 


March. 


The grenadiers, the three grand diviſions, 
and the light-infantry company, wheel in- 
ſtantly, in quick time, a quarter of the circle 
to the right, and halt, by word of command 
from their reſpective leaders. Hh 
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The colonel now moves to his poſt, at the 
head of the firſt grand diviſion. 


The lieutenant-colonel into the rear of the 
third grand diviſion, 


The enſigns carrying the colours place 
themſelves before the center of the third grand 
diviſion, at the diſtance of three paces from 
the front rank, | 


The major takes his poſt at the head of the 
grenadier company, and the adjutant in the 
rear of the light-infantry company. 


The ſtaff officers place themſelves, in a 
ſingle rank, as before, about three paces be- 
fore the colonel, in front of th fr grand 
diviſion, 


| The muſicians about three paces before the . 


ſtaff officers, and at about the ſame diſtance 
from the rear of the grenadiers ; but after they 
have paſled by the reviewing general, they are 


to fall out, and form in a ſingle rank, oppoſite 


to him, upon the left flank of the battalion, 
playing the regimental march. 


The pioneers move forwards, and poſt them- 
ſelyes, in a ſingle rank, about _— 
efore 
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before the grenadiers, leaving that interval 
between them and the head of the grenadier 
company, for the major on horſeback. 


The drummer and fifers of the grenadier 
company fall into the rear of that company. 


The other drummers of the right wing 
place themſelves in the rear of their reſpective 
diviſions. 


Thoſe of the left wing, in the rear of theirs; 
—and the light- infantry drummer, in the rear 
of that company. 


As the grenadier and light- infantry compa» 
nies will be out-flanked, after the wheel, by 
the grand diviſions, they muſt incline to the 
left in ſuch manner as that the pivot flanks of 
the whole may cover, 


The major, being at the head of the grena - 
dier company, or firſt diviſion of the regiment, 
then gives the word, 


March, 
which being inſtantly repeated by every leader 


of a diviſion (as muſt every other word of 
command, ſo long as the battalion remains in 
column), the whole is put in motion, dreſſing 
to the left, the proper pivot flank. Hal 
f. 
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Halt. 
To the left, wheel. 


Heads to be turned inſtantly to the right, 
and the left-hand man of the front rank to 
face ſquare to the left. 


March. 
Halt. 


March. 


At thefe words of command from the major, 
as before, the grenadier company wheels to 
the left, halts, and then marches on again ;— 
each of the grand diviſions, and the light com- 
pany, doing the ſame, in ſucceſſive order, and 
by word of command from their reſpective 
leaders, as they arrive at the ground on which 
the grenadiers wheeled. 


Whether the regiment, in moving firſt of 
its ground, towards the reviewing general, is 


to march in quick or ſlow time, will of courſe 
be particularly ordered :—but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, as an eſtabliſhed rule, for the future, 


that when troops are moving in /ow time, 


they are to march ſeventy paces within the 
minute ;—and in quick time, one hundred and 
twenty, 


The 
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The oldeſt, or leading officer, at the head 
of each diviſion, will take the command of it, 
by giving any orders that may be neceſſary on 
the march; and likewiſe the time to the other 
officers, in ſaluting the general, 


Halt. 
To the left, wheel. 


March. 
Halt. 
March. 


This wheel is to be performed exactly in- 
the ſame manner as the preceding one, which 
brings them to the line on which they are to 
march paſt the reviewing general, 


In this ſecond wheel, the leading grand di- 
viſion will take care to begin 'its wheel as 
much ſhort of the ground on which the gre- 
nadier company wheeled,. as will, when it is 
completed, bring the right flank, inſtead of 
the left, to line: The ſame to be attended to 
dy the ſucceeding grand diviſions :—But the 
light company, whoſe front will not be more 
extenſive than that of the grenadier company, 
is to move up to the ſame ground, before it 
begins its wheel, | 
Should 
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Should the column have been marching in 
quick time, the diviſions will be Halted in 
alternate order, by their reſpective leaders, 
after they have ſeverally performed this laſt 
wheel, and then be marched off again in ſlow 
time. 


When the diviſions arrive within about oy 
or fifty paces of the general, they are ſucceſ- 


ſively to take open order, by receiving the 


following word of command for it from their 
reſpective leaders : 


Rear ranks, take open diſtance : 


On which the ranks are to gain their -open 
order, by allowing the front rank to move on 
a little, and the drummers fall in between the 
front and center, the regiment marching on 
in ſlow time. | 


. The officers are likewiſe to move out three 
regular paces to the front, and then bring 
down their arms to the trailing poſition toge- 
ther, taking the motions from the right. 


The flank officers are to cover the ſecond 
files on the right and left of their reſpective 
diviſions; and the intermediate ſpace to be 
equally divided amongſt the other officers : 
the intervals between the diviſions are wy 
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equal to their front, reckoning from the front 


rank of the leading diviſion to the front rank 
of that which follows. 


When the major, on horſeback, advanced 
before the grenadier company, comes nearly 
oppoſite to the reviewing general, he is to ſa- 
lute him with his ſword, in two motions ; and 
after he has paſſed by him, he is to bring back 
his ſword to its former poſition. 


When the grenadier officers arrive within 
about fix paces of the reviewing general, they 
are to __ him 1n four motions, taking them 
from the captain. 


The colonel, after he has finiſhed his ſalute 
at the head of the battalion, and marched paſt 


the general, will return, and poſt himſelf near 
him. | 


The ſtaff officers, in _— paſt the 
general, ſalute him by taking off their hats. 


The muſicians, drawn up oppoſite to the 
general, are to continue playing the regimental 
march till the whole regiment has marched by. 


When the battalion officers are within about 
ten large paces of the reviewing general, they 
are 
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are to /alute in two motions, taking them from 
the officer on the right, and beginning with 
the left foot. 


For the particular mode of performing the 
ſeveral ſalutes, with ſword and fuſil, ſtanding 
and marching, a reference muſt be had to the 


orders themſelves. 


When the lieutenant-colonel, in the rear 
of the battalion, has finiſhed his ſalute, the 
light-infantry officers are to ſalute, in the man- 
ner directed for the grenadier officers, 


The adjutant, in the rear of the whole, 
will /alute with his ſword, in two motions, in 
the fame manner with the major. 


The officers commanding diviſions will cloſe 
the rear ranks again, before they make the firſt 
wheel, after having paſſed by the reviewing 
general ; thoſe at the head of the leading ones 
taking care, each in his turn, not to give the 
word for it till the diviſion next ſucceeding 
has marched paſt him. 


The officers, when the ranks cloſe up, are 
to advance their arms to their ſides again, an 
to move into their former poſts in the ranks; 


and the drummers are to fall into the ny 
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The grenadier company, or leading diviſion 
of the whole, muſt be attentive not to march 
too faſt, till the laſt diviſion has paſſed by the 
general, and cloſed ranks; which being done, 
its commanding officer gives the word, 


Duick march. 


The officers at the head of all the other divi- 
ſions, from front to rear, in ſucceſſive order, 
immediately repeat the ſame; and the whole 
move on, in quick time, till after the ſecond 
wheel; when the officer leading the iſt grand 
diviſion gives the word, 


Form ſub- diviſions 3 


the commanding officer of the ſucceeding grand 
diviſion doing the ſame, by the ſame word of 
command; upon which they inſtantly break 
off, the right-hand ſub-diviſion of each grand 
diviſion inclining obliquely to the left, and the 
left-hand ſub-diviſion to the right, till they 
come to cover exactly, and have got their pro- 
per intervals; when the word, 


Forwards, 


muſt be om by the commanding officer of 
every diviſion, from front to rear: upon which 
the whole moves on, in quick time, till the 
front diviſion is arrived at the point where the 
right of the battalion originally ſtood ; when 
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it is to wheel to the leſt, as before, by the 
following words of command, 


Halt; 

To the left, wheel ; 
March ; 
Halt ; 
March 


given by its own leader, as before directed; 
every ſucceeding diviſion of the column doing 
the ſame, 


The ſame is to be repeated, when the front 
diviſion arrives again at the line on which it is 
to march the ſecond time paſt the reviewing 
general ;—the other divifious, ſucceſſively, do- 
ing the ſame, 


The whole keeps moving on, in quick time, 
as before, and marches paſt the general again; 
the officers not ſaluting or paying any compli- 
ment to him as they paſs, but being very at- 
tentive to preſerve the proper intervals be- 
tween the diviſions, | 


The major ftill leads the grenadiers ;—the 
adjutant in the rear of the light company ;— 


the colours in front of the fourth * 
the 
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the battalion ;—the muſick, advanced as before, 
in front of the firſt battalion company ;—the 
pioneers in front of the whole ;—and the drum- 
mers in the rear of their reſpective compa- 
nies, 


The ſtaff officers are uſually permitted to 
fall out, after having marched paſt the review- 
ing general once, and are not required to take 


their poſts again during the reſt of the review. 
By the left, dreſs. 


Each diviſion, in ſucceſſive order, after it 
has paſſed the general, will dreſs to the left, 
the proper pivot flank. 

Halt. 
To the left, wheel, 


Heads turn to the right, the wheeling flank, 


March. 3 
Halt. 
By the left, dreſs. 
March, 


The column continues its march in quick 
time, the leading diviſion making its two 
wheels by the ſame words of command, the 
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laſt of which brings it to the line on which 
the regiment was originally drawn up ;— 
and all the ſucceeding diviſions doing the fame, 
taking the utmoſt care to preſerve their due 
intervals, and to keep the left or pivot files 
exactly covered. 


When the grenadiers arrive at their ground, 
the major gives them the word, 


Halt; 


every ſucceeding diviſion being halted in like 
manner, by its reſpective leader, upon its pro- 
per ground, 


The major then ſees that the pivot flanks 
of the whole are exactly dreſſed, previous to 
the colonel's or commanding officer's giving 
the following command, for the regiment to 
form : 


To the left wheel, and form battalion. 
Heads to be turned inſtantly to the right. 


March. 


All the diviſions wheel up to the left toge- 
ther, and 
Halt. 


The whole ſtands faſt, with heads turned to 
the right, and perfectly ſteady. a 
| ar 
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Rear ranks, take open diſtance. 


The heutenant-colonel, as alſo the muſi- 
eians, and pioneers, face towards the center, 


The flank men on the right of the rear 
ranks ſtep briſkly back, to mark the ground 
on which each- reſpectively is to halt, and 
dreſs, at open order, 


March. 


The rear ranks move back their two and 
four paces, each drefling by the right the 
inſtant it arrives upon its ground. 


The ſerjeants ſtep back with the men, poſt- 
ing themſelves, as before, in a ſtraight line, 
at three paces diſtance from the rear rank, 
and ordering their halberds, at regular mo- 
tions. | 


The lieutenant-colonel marches to his poſt, 
in front of the colours, in the center. 


The other officers take their three paces to 
che front, dreſſing in a line to the right, and 
changing the poſition of their arms, at regu- 
lar motions, together, viz. the grenadier and 
light-infantry officers ordering their fuſils, and 
the battalion officers bringing their ſwords to 


the original poſition. 
23 The 
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The drummers move to their former po- 
ſition, upon the flanks ;—the muſicians to 
theirs, between the colours and the reſerve ;— 
and the pioneers into the rear of the center, 
poſting themſelyes three paces, as before, be- 
hind the line of ſerjeants, 


The regiment, being thus prepared, they 
begin with the exerciſe, of which the firſt part 
is the GENERAL SALUTE, by word of com- 
mand from the major. hen follow the 
manual exerciſe, the firings, and ſuch ma- 
neeuvres as may be ordered. — The review- 
ing general frequently orders the regiment to 
march round in Indian file, or by ranks, that 
he may have an opportunity of examining the 
men ſingly; and it is uſual, after the exerciſe 
is over, for the recruits joined, and the non- 
commiſſion officers made ſince the laſt review, 
to fall in and march round by companies (1). 


(1) The following are the heads on which the 
reviewing general 1s to make his remarks, when 
& report is to be made to his Majeſty. 

Officers. If properly armed—if ſalute well 
if clothed accordingly to the regulation. 

Non-commiſſioned officers. If good or bad ap- 


1 attentive and expert at their 
buſineſs, 


Drummers 
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Drummers and fifers. If beat and play well. 
Men. If good or bad corps. 
Recruits ſince Iafl review. If good or bad. 


Manual exerciſe, If well performed, and in 
good time. 

Marching, If the battalion marches well, and 
the arms properly carried. 

Firings. If well performed. 

Manewvres, If well performed, 


Arms. If good or bad, and if clean and in 
good order, | 

Accoutrements, If in good order, and if madg 
accordingly to the regulation. 


Clothing. If good or bad—if made accordingly 
to the regulation—if fitted well if hats 
are well cocked. 


Gaiters, If according to the regulation. 


Regimental book, If properly kept, and if the 
orders are regularly entered. 


Regimental accounts. If the men are properly 
cleared, and their accounts ſettled, and to 
what day. 


Complaiuts. To particularize any that may be 
made. | 


Q4 Generad 
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General obſervations. If the regiment be fit for 
immediate ſervice or not—or if likely ſoon 
to be ſo—or any other obſervation that 

may give the King an exact information of 

the ſtate of the battalion. The particulars 
of the firings to he inſerted, whether by 
ſub-diviſions, grand-diviſions, &c.—like- 
wiſe what particular movements the batta- 
lion makes. 
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r RN 


TO THE 


FIRST VOLUME; 


CONTAINING 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE GENERAL 
STANDING ORDERS, 


_— _—— 


Honours to be paid by the Infantry. 


Ar, crowned heads are received with reſted 
arms, officers and colours ſaluting, and drums 
beating a march. 

A field-marſhal and captain-general are ſaluted 
by all officers, and the colours of all regiments 
except the foot-guards, and except when any of 
the royal family are preſent ; but in caſe a field- 
marſhal or captain-general is colonel of any regi- 

ment 
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ment of foot- guards, he is to be ſaluted by the 
14 colours of the regiment he commands, 

11 Generals of the horſe and foot have the march 
. beat to them with reſted arms, are to be ſaluted 
alk by all officers, except the enſigns with the co- 


P lours, and are entitled to a guard of a captain, 
» 4 . 
1 Heutenant, and 50 men. In garriſon they have 
(SUL an orderly ſerjeant and two ſentries at their door, 


__ - Lieutenant-generals of horſe and foot are ſa- 
0 luted by all officers, and received with reſted arms 
and three ruffles, They are entitled to a guard of 
a heutenant and 3o men, and in garriſon an or- 
derly ferjeant and two ſentries at their door. 
Major-generals have two ruffles, with reſted 
arms, but are not ſaluted by the officers. They 
are entitled to a guard of an enſign and 20 men, 
and in garriſon two ſentries at their door. 
Brigadiers are receiyed with ane ruffle and reſted 
arms, and are entitled to a guard of a ſerjeant and 
12 men, and in garriſon one ſentry at their door. 
A heutenant-general having a commiſſion of 
commander in chief is entitled to the ſame ho- 
nours as a general; a major-general being a com- 
mander in chief, as a lieutenant-general ; and a 
brigadier as a major-general. 
The maſter-general of the ordnance is to have 
wa ſame honours as the generals of horſe and 
ot. 


Honours to be paid by the Foot-Guardi. 


Taz foot-guards are exempted from paying 


any honours to general officers, unleſs when x 
the 
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the line with other troops, when mixed with 
them in detachments, or when reviewed by any 
general by order of his Majeſty. In thoſe caſes 
they receive the general officers with the ſame 
honours as the line, except that they do not fix 
bayonets. 


Honours to be paid by the Infantry in Camp. 


Tus line turns out without arms, or with fide 
arms only, whenever the general commanding in 


chief comes along the front of the camp. The 


camp colours on the flanks are to be ſtruck, and 
the colours of the regiments to be unfurled. The 
private men are to be drawn up in a line with the 
front of the bells of arms, the corporals on the 
right and left of their companies, the ſerjeants 
one pace advanced before the men, dreſſing in 
line and dividing their ground equally. The of- 
ficers to draw up in wil 4 according to their com- 
miſſions in front of the colours, two enfigns tak- 
ing hold of the colours. The lieutenant-colonel 
to draw upon the right, the major on the left, in 
front of the officers, and the colonel to be in the 
center, a pace advanced before the heutenant- 
colonel and major. The picquet forms behind 
the colours, their accoutrements on, but without 
arms. The regiments are to regulate their turn- 
ing out, or returning into their tents, by the 
right or left, accordingly as the commander in 
chief ſhall come. If the commander in chief 
paſſes along the line after the retreat is beat, the 
quarter-guards only are to turn out, * 
Q 
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To colonels their own quarter-guards turn out, 
and reſt their arms, once a day; after which they 
only turn out with ordered arms. 

To lieutenant-colonels their own quarter-guards 
turn out, with ſhouldered arms, once a day ; at 
other times they only turn out and ſtand by their 
arms. 

To majors their own quarter-guards turn out, 
with ordered arms, once a day ; at all other times 
they ſtand by their arms. 

The out-poſts are never to reſt to or ſalute any 
general officer, but muſt receive even the com- 
mander in chief himſelf with ſhouldered arms, 
facing towards the enemy. 

Advanced piquets turn out only to the com- 
mander in chief, and to the general of the foot 
and the general of the day: they are not to beat 
a drum, or ſalute, but to remain with ſhouldered 
arms. 


Honours to be paid by the Infantry in Garriſon. 


ALL governors, that are not general officers, 
have in their own garriſons one ruffle with reſted 
arms; but to thoſe who have no commiſſion as 
_— no drum is to beat. The main guard 

eats the drum to the governor but once a day. 

A lieutenant-governor, or the officer who com- 
mands in his abſence, has the main guard turned 
out to him with ſhouldered arms. 

The main guard is to turn out and ſtand to their 


arms once a day to all colonels; but all othe: 
guards 
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guards muſt order their arms for them as ofteri as 
they paſs. All colonels, or officers who command 
battalions, are to have one ſentry at their doors, 
which they are to take from their own regiments z 
but thoſe colonels who have no regiments in town, 
are to have the ſentry from the main guard, or 
one of the port guards, if more convenient. 

The main guard pays no compliment to heute- 
nant-colonels, or majors ; but all the other guards 
are to ſtand by their arms for them. 

If a general officer or governor continues to 
walk on a parade, or before a guard, the guard 
may lay down their arms. When general — 
or perſons entitled to a compliment, paſs in the 
rear of a guard, the officer is only to make his 
men ſtand ſhouldered, and not to face his guard 
about, or beat his drum. 

If a general officer, to whom a guard has paid 
its compliments, remains at the head of the ſaid 
guard, and another general officer comes by at 
the ſame time, the guard 1s not to pay any com- 
22 unleſs it ſnould prove to be a general of 
uperior rank. 

The guards of general officers are not to turn 
out to any perſon but the general upon whom they 
are poſted, or to ſuch as are of ſuperior or equal 
rank to them. 

The proper honours are to be paid to perſons 
entitled to them at the time of relieving a guard. 


The relieving guard is to face to the right about; 


but the officer of it is to remain between the two 
guards, with the officer of the diſmounting guard. 


Whenever 
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Whenever the compliment of refted arms is paid 
to any perſon, or one body of troops to 
another, it is always to be done from ſhouldered 
arms. 

Sentries are to reſt their arms to all general and 
field officers, and to all thoſe of an inferior rank 
they are to ſtand ſhouldered. 

All non-commiſſion officers and ſoldiers are to 
pull off their hats, or pay the mark of reſpect 
uſual in their corps, to every officer who paſles 
them 


Honours to be paid by the Guards in the different 
Garriſons in North- America. 

ALL guards to turn out to the commander in 
chief, as often as he ſhall paſs, with refted arms; 
the officers guards to ſalute, and beat a march. 
All guards, except the main guard, to turn out 
bk to a brigadier and a commodore with a broad 
7 pendant, as often as they ſhall paſs, with reſted 
| arms and one ruffle. The main guard is to give 
the compliment of the drum but once a day, but 
to turn out with ſhouldered arms as often as they 
ſhall paſs. 

All guards to turn out to a civil governor in his 
own province, if a king's government, as often as 
he ſhall paſs, with reſted arms and two ruffles. 
| 43 The main guard to pay the compliment of the 
| drum but once a day, but to turn out with ſhoul- 
dered arms as often as he ſhall paſs. 
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All guards, except the main guard, to turn out 
to all officers of the rank of colonel, whether be- 
longing to the army or navy, if he 1s command- 
ing officer of the corps the guard is ſolely com- 
poſed of, with reſted arms, as often as he ſhall 

$, 
wy guards, the main guard excepted, to turn 
out once a day with ſhouldered arms to the field- 
officers commanding the corps of which they are 
ſolely compoſed. | 

When a lieutenant-colonel or major commands 
a regiment, their own quarter and barrack guards 
pay them the ſame compliment as is ordered for 
the colonel. 

The main guard 1s to pay no compliment to 
hentenant-colonels or majors, but all other guards 
are to ſtand by their arms for them. 

Lieutenant-governors of king's governments 
= N their own governments to bo treated as co- 

nels. 

The commander in chief's guard to pay no 
raw Fe to any perſon but himſelf, but are to 
ſtand by their arms as often as a brigadier, com- 
modore, or king's governor, ſhall paſs. 

Governors of proprietary and charter govern- 
ments, when in their own provinces, to have the 
compliments due to a colonel commanding, which. 
is all except the drum. 

The commander in chief's ſentries to reſt to 
him only. The brigadier's ſentries to reſt to all 
of an equal or ſuperior rank to a brigadier. 

The governor's ſentries to reſt to none under 
the rank of a brigadier, All other ſentries, ex- 

cept 
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cept thoſe upon general officers, reſt to all officers 
of the rank of major and upwards, whether be. 
longing to the army or navy. 

No compliments are to be paid after retreat- 
beating. | 


Rank and Precedence between Officers of the Army 
and N, AVUYy« . 


Tux admiral, or commander in chief of his 
Majeſty's fleet ranks with a field-marſhal or cap- 
tain-general of the army. 

The admirals with their flags on the main-top- 
maſt head have rank with generals of horſe and 
foot, the vice-admirals rank as lieutenant-generals, 
rear-admirals as major-generals, and commodores 

with broad — 22. — mY 
Ihe captains commanding poſt ſhips, after three 
years from the date of their firſt commiſſion for 
a poſt ſhip, have rank as colonels, and all other 
captains commanding poſt ſhips have rank as lieu- 
tenant-colonels. | 5 

The captains of his Majeſty's ſhips or veſlels 
not taking poſt, have rank as majors. 

The lieutenants of his Majeſty's ſhips have rank 

as captains. 
All the above ranks of naval officers are entitled 
to the ſame compliments from guards and ſentries 
as the officers of the correſponding ranks in the 
army, | 

The rank and precedence of ſea-officers, in the 
claſſes above mentioned, is to take place according 

ta 
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to the ſeniority of their reſpective commiſſions ag 
ſea- officers. Poſt captains, when commanding 
ſhips or veſſels that do not give poſt, xank only as 
majors. 1 

This regulation is not to give pretence to any 
land- officers to command any of his Majeſty's 
ſquadrons or ſhips, nor any ſea- officer to command 
on ſhore ; nor have either any right to demand 
the military honours due to their reſpective ranks, 
unleſs upon actual ſervice, | 


1 Regulations for doing Duty, | 


| Tux tour of mes throughout the army is al- 

ö ways from the eldeſt downwards. The following 

5 are the different heads of duty, and the ranks in | 
which they reſpectively ſtand, « 

5 2 | | 2 | 1 

r * 1. The King's guard. -4 «£4 | 

; 2. Thoſe of the royal family. 


3. The commander in chief's guard, 
4. Detachments of the army and out-poſts, 


a 5. General officers guards. 5 j 
d 6. The ordinary guards in camp and garriſon. | 
es : My | | | 
* 7. Picquets. 

8. Courts-martial. | ; 
a 9. Fatigues, or duties without arms. | f 
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An officer who is upon duty cannot be ordered 
for any other before that duty is finiſhed, except 
28 the vet. If an officer's tour comes 
for any other duty, when he is on the picquet, 


2 to be immediately relieved, and to go on 

— ral and the tour of the picquet is to paſs 
e e 
ter of an 

If an officer's tour for picquet, court martial, or 
fatigue, happens when he is upon any other duty, 
he is not to make good that picquet, court martial, 
or fatigue, but the tour is to paſs him. So like- 
wiſe, if he be on a general court martial, or duty 
of fatigue, and his tour for guard or detachment 
ſhould happen, the tour for guard or detachment 
2 pals him, and he is not obliged afterwards to 

it up 

No be his duty with another, 
without leave of the commanding officer. 

Guards or detachments, which have not march- 
ed off from the are not to be reckoned as 
a duty done; but if they ſhould have marched 
off the parade or rendezvous, it paſſes for a duty, 
though they ſhould be diſmiſſed immediately after. 
N. B. It is ſometimes a rule for a detachment not 
to be allowed as a duty, unleſs marched beyond 
the grand guards in camp, or beyond the outer- 
moſt barrier in garriſon. 

No major of brigade is to be detached, but 
with his brigadier; and no adjutant, but with his 
regiment or officer commanding it. 

When an officer's detachment is ordered from 
different corps, the drummer is to be furniſhed by 
the regiment that gives the officer, 


When 
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When field — other 2 officers are 
given out at head quarters for an „they are 
— to be ordered afterwards on 3 yo ol 10 

Courts martial that have aſſembled, and of 
which the members have been ſworn, are to be 
allowed as a duty, though they ſhould be diſmiſſed 
without trying any perſon. | 

All diſputes on the parade concerning points 
of duty are to be determined by the generals on 
the ſpot, or, if there are none 1 by the 
major of brigade, according to the rules of war 
and the cuſtom of the army, but without conſe- 
quence in any officer's wrong, who may after- 
ward make it appear, that he has been injured by 
ſuch deciſion. 

The King's ftandard, or colours, in the guards, 
can never de carried on any guard, but that on 
his Majeſty. 

The firſt colour of regiments is not to be 
earried on any guard, but the King's, Queen's, 
Prince of Wales's, or captain-general's, he bein 
of the royal family ; except in thoſe caſes it m 
always remain with the regiment, The union is 
the firſt colour, 


Regulations for the Duty of the Foot-Guards. 


Tux foot-guards are to give no guard to any 
general ol path the La commanding in 
chief, ſuppoſing him to be of the degree of a 
general, or lieutenant-general; in which caſes 
they are to furniſh for a general's guard a lieu- 
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tenant, enſign, and 50 men; for a licutenant- 
general's guard, ſo commanding in chief, an en- 
ſign and 40 men. 

The quarter-guard is to be commanded by an 
enſign, who is to do no honours but to the com- 
mander in chief, but is to turn out his guard to 
all the generals above the degree of a major- 

eneral, and to ſtand at their head, with his 
pontoon in his hand, and the guard ſhouldered, 

The guards, as well as the other troops of the 
line, are to turn out without arms, when the 

eneral commanding in chief paſſes along the 
ront of the line. 

In all caſes where they are detached, both 
officers and ſoldiers are to do equal duty in pro- 
portion with the other troops with whom they 
may be joined. 


Regulations for the Attendance of Officers in 
2 uar ters. 


1. Wir each battalion of infantry there are 
always to be preſent one field-officer and thrice 


_ captains, and one ſubaltern with each company. 


2. The colonel or field- officer commanding the 
regiment may grant leave of abſence to ſuch 
other officers whoſe private affairs may require 
it, taking care always to detain, or from time to 
time to call in, a ſufficient number of officers to 
do the duty of the regiment, in caſe it ſhould 
require the attendance of more than the above 
number, 


3. The 
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3. The officers employed in the recruitin 
ſervice are not to be included in the number fixed 
for the conſtant duty of the regiment, nor -in the 
number of thoſe who may be further called in by 
the commanding officer. 


4. A return of the abſent officers is to be tranſ- 
mitted with the monthly return to the ſecreta 
at war, and adjutant-general ; a return likewiſe 
of abſent officers 1s to be tranſmitted in the ſame 
manner, on the 14th of each month, to the adju- 
tant-general and ſecretary at war, from the regi- 
ments in England, and from the regiments in 
Scotland to the officer commanding on that ſta- 
tion; which returns are to be ſigned by the com- 
manding officer, who is to be anſwerable that 
they are conformable to the regulations. 


5. The number of officers, ordered to be pre- 
ſent, muſt remain till they are relieved ; and 
though the returns are only tranſmitted on the 
1ſt and 14th, yet they are to remain at quarters 

re all the intermediate time, and the commanding 
ce officer 15 not to give any of them leave of abſence, 
except in caſes of great emergency, and then for 
two days only; and all leaves fo granted are to 
be ſpecified in the next return, with the reaſons 
for granting them. 


6. All application to his Majeſty, or the com- 
mander in chief, for leave of abſence for any 
officer, muſt be. made through the colonel or 
held-officer commanding the regiment ; and all 
R 3 ſuch 
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ſuch applications are to be ſo regulated, that no 
particular officer be abſent from his duty too long 
at a time. The ſame caution is to be obſerved in 
limiting the leaves granted by the colonel or field- 
officer commanding the regiment. 


7. Every officer, whether taken from the half- 
pay or otherwiſe, on being appointed to a regi- 
ment, 1s to join it at four months at fartheſt from 
the date of his commiſſion, unleſs he has obtained 
a particular leave of abſence, which is not to be 
granted except on very cogent reaſons, 


8. If any officer ſo appointed exceeds the above 
time, without leave obtained for that purpoſe, he 
is to be returned ab/ent without leave; and the 
date of his commiſhon is to be ſpecified in the 
return, it being his Majeſty's fixed intention to 
ſuperſede ſuch officer, * 


g. Every officer newly appointed, and who has 
never been before in the ſervice, muſt, after join- 
ing his regiment, remain in quarters till perfected 
in all regimental duty. | 


10. No officer belonging to a regiment ſta- 
tioned in Great-Britain 1s to go out of the king- 
dom without leave of his Majeſty, the warrant 
for which is to expreſs the time for which the 
leave is granted, and is to be entered in the office 
of the ſecretary at war. 

All officers, while preſent with their corps, are 
conſtantly to wear their uniforms. 

| 12. Every 
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12. Every officer is to be preſent with his 
regiment annually in England by the roth of 
March, and in Scotland by the 10th of April, and 
remain with it till the ſpring review : this attend- 
ance muſt nat be diſpenſed with, except by a par- 
ticular leave from his Majeſty or the commander 
in chief, which is not to be applied for, but in 
caſes of abſolute and unavoidable neceſſity. 

13. All recruiting officers and recruits are to 
join their corps in England by the 1oth of March, 
and in Scotland by the roth of April; and it is 
expected that the regi on each ſtation will 
he annually complete by thoſe reſpeRive days. 


ons for the Attendance of Officers belonging to 
Regiments on Foreign Stations, 


1. Wax any officer, who may be in Britain 
er Ireland, is appointed to a commiſſion in any 
regiment ſtationed abroad, he muſt ſet out within 
four' months at the fartheſt from the date of his 
commiſſion, unleſs he has obtained his Majeſty's 
leave for a longer time; in failure of which he 
will be ſaperſeded, 


2. Application is not to be made to his Majeſty 
for further leave, except on very extraordinary 
occaſions ; and it is then to be made through the 
colonel of the regiment, if he is in Britain. 


3. All leaves granted by his Majeſty, for an 
derm beyond the four months above mentioned, 
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| muſt expreſs the particular time for which they 


are granted, and muſt be entered in the office of 
the — at war; and all colonels are required 
to take care that officers newly appointed to their 
regiments be appriſed of theſe orders, and are to 
report to his Majeſty when they are not ſtrictly 
complied with. 


4. The officer commanding in each ſtation is 
to be made acquainted with the leave ſo granted, 
and 15 to tranſmit the ſame to the reſpective regi- 
ments, in order that they may be inſerted in the 


monthly returns. 


5. A lift of all officers newly appointed is to be 
tranſmitted by the ſecretary at war, as early as 
poſſible, to the colonel of the regiment, if he be 
in Britain, and alſo to the commander or governor 
where the reſpective regiments are ſtationed, with 
the dates of their commiſſions. | 


6. The ſaid liſt is to be tranſmitted by the ſaid 
commander or governor to each regiment under 
his command ; and when any officer is returned 
not joined, the date of his commiſſion is to be in- 
ſerted in the return. 


7. When any officer belonging to a regiment 
ſtationed abroad obtains leave of abſence from 
the commander in chief, governor, or command- 
ing officer, it muſt be for a limited time only; 
which time is to be ſpecified in the returns, and be- 
fore the expiration of it he muſt join his 9 
8. But 
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8. But as, on account of the uncertainty of 2 
ga- paſſage, it may ſometimes happen, that an 
officer may not return exactly to the day pre- 
ſcribed by his leave, the commanding officer is 
in that caſe to inquire and make proper allow- 
ances, the whole of which is to be explained in 
the next return. 


9. And whereas it may be neceſſary, in ſome 
particular caſes, to prolong the leaves ſo granted, 
the colonel of the regiment is upon ſuch occaſion 
to make the application, in order that it may be 

roperly laid before his Majeſty ; and, if granted, 
it is to be ſignified by the ſecretary at war to the 
reſpective commander or governor, with the par- 
ticular time to which each leave is prolonged; 
in order that the officer commanding the regiment 
may be made acquainted with it. 


10. But in order to prevent the neceſſity of 
frequent application to his Majeſty on this head, 
ſuch leave is in the firſt inſtance to be granted, 
as is reaſonable and ſufficient ; it being his Ma- 
jeſty's intention not to prolong it, but in very 
particular caſes and circumſtances, which could 
not have been foreſeen by the ſaid governors or 
commanders. | 


11. The reſpective commanders in chief, go- 
vernors, and field officers, are to be reſponſible, 
that, according to the ſituation and circumſtances 
of each regiment, there are always a ſufficient 
number of officers preſent to do the duty. 

| Regulations 
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Regulations for the Reviewing of Regiments on 
For eign Stations, 


ALL regiments abroad are to be aſſembled 
annually, at the moſt convenient ſeaſon (pro- 
vided it may not be inconſiſtent with the ſcrvice 
on which they are employed), and reviewed and 
inſpected by the commander in chicf, governor, 
brigadier, or any other officer under whoſe com- 
mand they ſeverally are; by whom the followin 
returns are to be made up, and ſent, as ſoon as it 
may be practicable, after the review and inſpection, 
to the ſecretary at war, and adjutant-grcncral, ac - 
cording to the uſual form, viz. | 


1. A return of officers preſent and abſent. 


2. A return of non-commiſſion officers and pri« 
vate men. 


3. A general return of the regiment, 
4- A field return. 


5. A return of the ſtate of the arms, accoutre- 
ments, and clothing. 


The officer who reviews and inſpects each m_ 
ment is to add ſuch further obſervations of hi 
own, as may in every particular give his Majeſty 
full information of the actual ſtate and condition 

of each regiment. 
When any regiment is ſo circumſtanced, that 
It cannot be aſſembled, the different parts are Na 
t 
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be inſpected in ſuch manner, as the commander 
in chief, or other officer, under whoſe command 
it may happen to be, ſhall think moſt convenient 
for the ſervice; and the obſervations are to be 
made up, and tranſmitted by the earlieſt oppor- 


tunity. 
Regulations reſpecting the Rank of Officers. 


ALL commands fall to the eldeſt in the ſame 
circumſtances, whether of horſe, dragoons, artil- 
lery, or foot. When two of the ſame date inter- 
fere, a retroſpection to former commiſſions, or 
length of ſervice, is to be examined, and ended 
by the judgment of the rules of war. 

All provincial officers in the colonies, and offi- 
cers of militia in Great-Britain, when joined with 
any of his Majeſty's regular forces, take place as 
youngeſt of their reſpective ranks. But of late 
the colonels of militia in England have had the 
rank of colonel in the army granted to them; 
they therefore will take rank according to the 
date of their commiſſions. 

Any officer, who by the King's leave quits a 
commiſſion which he has in any regiment or corps, 
and who at that time enjoys alſo a rank in the 
army ſuperior to his ſaid regimental commiſſion, 
is not to be entitled to any rank whatever in the 
army, unleſs his Majeſty ſhould expreſsly ſignify 
his pleaſure to be otherwiſe. | 

Officers, not being general officers, and — 
a rank in the army ſuperior to that of the commi 
ſion they bear in any regiment or corps, are not 

thereby 
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thereby to be exempted from their attendance at 
quarters, and doing regimental duty, according to 
their rank in the corps to which they belong. 

A board of general officers having been aſſem- 
bled, by his Majeſty's order, to conſider of the 
rank of lieutenants who have been permitted to 
ſerve in ſeveral regiments upon enſign's pay, it 
was the unanimous opinion of the board, that the 
ſaid lieutenants retain their rank in their reſpec- 
tive corps, though upon enfign's pay; no new 
commiſſion of enſign being iſſued to them upon 
the reduction of their pay to that of enſign, or of 
lieutenant on their being reſtored to lieutenant's 
pay, both which would be neceſſary if the former 
commiſſion of lieutenant ſhould be conſidered as 
ſuperſeded in the regiment ; and that, of conſe- 
8 they are entitled to the precedence of 
uch lieutenants as may in the interim have come 
into the reſpective regiments by purchaſe or ex- 
change. | 

The following caſe was likewiſe decided upon, 
in 1776, by a board of general officers. 

An additional company is ordered to a regiment 
of foot in Auguſt ; the captain-lieutenant ſucceeds 
to it, and the oldeſt lieutenant A. is appointed to 
the captain- lieutenancy, and obtains the rank of 
captain, 

B. a lieutenant from another regiment purchaſes, 
or is promoted without purchaſe to a company in 
September, 

In October the captain-licutenant ſucceeds to a 
company. 
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The queſtion was, which was to be reduced, 
when a reduction of the additional companies 
ſhould take place, A. who 1s the oldeſt captain 
by rank in the regiment, but younger captain of 
a company, or B, who is the older captain of a 
N but younger in rank in che regiment. 

The board gave it as their unanimous opinion, 
that B. ſhould be reduced rather than A. who 1s 
older in rank as captain, though his obtaining the 
command of a company has been poſterior in point 
of time. a 


N. B. Provincial or fencible officers in Great- 
Britain rank with the regulars, though the militia 
do not, according to the dates of their commiſſions. 
The Duke of Cumberland in 1745 ordered, that 
all majors of brigade take rank according to the 
dates of their commiſſions for that poſt; aid - du- 
camps according to their rank in the army. 


Regulations reſpecting the Sale of Commiſſions, 


Wurx any officer deſires to fell his commiſſion, 
he muſt ſign a memorial, ſtating the grounds on 
which he forms his expectations of being per- 
mitted to diſpoſe of it, and praying that he may 
be allowed to ſell at the regulated price to any 
perſon whom his Majeſty ſhall appoint. 

If ſuch memorialiſt be with his regiment, he 
muſt deliver his memorial to the commanding 
officer at quarters, who muſt {end it to the colonel 
(if within the kingdom), whoſe approbation __ 
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be obtained, before it is laid before his Majeſty. 
In abſence of the colonel, if the lieutenant-colonel 
be not at quarters, the memorial muſt be ſent to 
him, in order that he may tranſmit it to the war- 
office, certifying under his hand the truth of the 
facts therein contained, ſo far as his knowledge or 
belief may extend. 5 

In North-America theſe memorials are to be 
tranſmitted, certified as aforeſaid, to the com- 
mander in chief; in Gibraltar and Minorca, to the 
governor or commander for the time being on 
thoſe ſtations; but in the Weſt-Indies they may be 
ſent directly to the war- office (ſuppoſing there is 
no commander in chief there): a duplicate of the 
memorial muſt always be ſent to the colonel of the 
regiment. 


Attendance of Officers. 


By a regulation made in 1784, no leave of ab- 
ſence, given by any commander in chief or go- 
vernor abroad, 1s to be conſidered as valid for 
more than fix months from the date of its being 
granted ; nor can it be prolonged by ſuch com- 
mander in chief, or governor, or by any other 
authority than that of his Majeſty : 

And, by another iſſued in 1786, whenever an 
officer, appointed to any regiment, ſhall not have 
joined in ſix months from the date of his commiſ- 
fion, or in twelve months if the regiment is in the 
Eaſt-Indies, he is to be returned abſent without 
leave, unleſs it ſhall have been ſignified to the 

com- 
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commanding officer, that ſuch officer has obtaingd 
from the King an extenſion of his leave of ab- 
ſence. 


Regulations for the m—_—_ employed on Coaft Duty. 
178;. 


1. Tat regiments ſtationed _ the coaſt are, 
as far as poſſible, to be ſo diſtributed, that there 
ſhall in no quarter be leſs than a ſubaltern's com- 
mand. If in any particular quarter, unable to 
accommodate that number, it may be neceſſary to 
have a quarter-maſter's or a non-commiſſioned 
officer's party, that party is to be conſidered as 
under the command of the neareſt ſubaltern, who 
is to be informed when it is called out, to take 


charge of it at the time, and reinforce it, if oc- 
caſion requires. 


2. The officers, on arrival at their reſpective 
poſts, are to make themſelves thoroughly acquainted 
with all the roads in their netghbourhood ; and 
with thoſe parts of the coaſt, which, from their 
fituation and circumſtances, are moſt likely to be 


made uſe of by the ſmugglers in landing their 


cargoes. 


3- All applications from the revenne officers, 
for aſſiſtance, are to be made to the commiſhon 
officer commanding at the neareſt poſt. 


4. All parties, ordered out in conſequence of 
ſuch applications, are to conſiſt of a ſubaltern or 
non-commiſſion officer, and twelve men at leaſt. 


5. Where 
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5. Where the poſts are within a reaſonable dif. 
tance of each other, the ſeveral commanding offi- 
cers are to co-operate, to the utmoſt of their abi- 
lities, for effecting the intended ſeizure, 


6. The money, accruing to the troops from 
ſeizures, is to be divided (the uſual proportion of 
rank being attended to) among the ſubalterns, 
quarter-maſters, non-commiſſion officers, and pri- 
vate men, of the regiment, generally, and not to 
be confined to thoſe only who are perſonally con- 
eerned in making the ſeizure. 


7. The claims of the troops, on account of 
ſeizures, are to be made up, and delivered to the 
boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, on or before the iſt 
day of December in each year. 
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